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JUNE, 1818. 


Axt. I.— Memoirs of the life and writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
&c. Written by himself to a late period, and continued to the 
time of his death by his grandson, William Temple Franklin. 
Now first published from the original MSS. Quarto. London 
1818. 

HE readers of this journal may not have forgotten, that we 

introduced to their notice in our 53d No., the volume of the 
correspondence of Franklin, published at London, somewhat more 
than a twelvemonth ago. It formed the second of a series of three 
quartos, of which the one we now announce is the first, although 
postponed in the order of publication, for reasons with which we 
are unacquainted. Many years had elapsed, since the appearance 
of any work of deeper interest to these states, than the volume of 
the Correspondence. It should have been immediately reprinted 
in this country, in a comparatively cheap form, by those who hold 
the American copy-right. The delay, in this instance, would seem 
to be a part of that fatality or spell, which so long hung over the 
manuscripts of our greatest philosopher and diplomatist. 

In looking at the title-page of the present volume, no inquisitive 
critic can fail to be struck with the phrase—now first published 
from the original manuscripts—that is, nearly thirty years after the 
death of the illustrious author, although during the whole of this 
interval, almost every press in Europe and America, was open to 
the.possessor. The editor of the first Londen edition of Franklin’s 
works, suggests in his preface—as early as 1792,—his extreme 
surprise, that the continuation of the Memoirs, interesting as they 
were, should so long have been withheld from the public. In 
another London edition, of 1806, of the same work, it is roundly 
stated, that an ignominious bargain for the suppression of Frank- 
lin’s papers, had been struck between his grandson and the British 
government; and it is added, that previous to this bargain, ar- 
rangements had been made to publish them in three quarto vol- 
umes;—precisely the plan now pursued. The Edinburgh Review- 
ers seem to admit, in the article on Franklin’s works, contained in 
their No, for July 1806, the authenticity of the intelligence, and 
pass some severe strictures on their government, for so unworthy 

a proceeding. 
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Mr. Temple Franklin, sensible of the invidiousness of the still 
longer suppression, of which we have now to complain, devotes 
the greater part of the preface of the present volume, to an attempt 
at explanation. We are, for our part, disposed to reject the odi- 
ous supposition, that one, such as he describes himself, ‘ bred un- 
der Franklin, and bearing his name,’ could be ‘ bribed into an act 
of treachery to his memory,’ by that government especially, on 
which, of all governments, a descendant of the philosopher, should 
have maintained a perpetual, and proud independence. We are, 
however, far from being satisfied with the ‘ justificatory plea,’ 
which he offers, and are not willing to allow the credit, which he 
would take for discretion ‘in keeping the relics, so long in his 
private custody.’ They would, forsooth, if committed to the 
world during the French revolution, have furnished weapons, ‘ ts 
designing partizans and infuriated zealots.’ They were, therefore, 
‘suspended,’ until ‘the return of halcyon days, and a brightened 
horizon, when their true value might be appreciated.’ 

We would remark, in the first place, that it is not quite consist- 
ent in the editor, to represent himself as swayed by apprehensions 
of the sort, and in the same breath, to deride them as preposterous 
when ascribed to the British ministry. He sneers at the idea of 
that ministry ‘ being afraid of this arsenal of paper;’ of ‘ an en- 
lightened government being weak enough, to be frightened by the 
posthumous works of a philosopher.’ And why not the govern- 
ment, as well as himself, who was not half so deeply interested in 
the consequences which he affects to have dreaded? 

We reprobate as strongly as we can, the anarchical spirit and 
destructive disorders, of the first years of the French revolution: 
we should have been sorry to see fresh aliment provided for them, 
in any shape. But, we cannot, without an effort, admit the bare 
possibility of a serious apprehension on his side, that it would be 
found in the genuine memoirs and works of Franklin, although we 
can conceive, why the British administration might have depre- 
cated the publication of them, at that crisis. Most of the political 
tracts of Franklin, and a pretty full and accurate history of his 
political career and opinions, were, many years ago, arranged and 
published by the ‘ literary speculators,’ whom our editor would 
fain stigmatise, but to whose industry, whatever may have been 
their motives, the world is considerably indebted. In the additions 
which he has made to their compilations, we cannot perceive, with 
all our sagacity, a stronger tendency to animate ‘anarchists in their 
wild career,’ or ‘to rekindle the dying embers of national animosi- 
ty.’ And we may venture to predict, with confidence, that nothing 
more formidable in this respect, will be detected in the selection 
of political, philosophical, and miscellaneous writings, which is to 
make up the third quarto. 

Franklin was, indeed, an implacable enemy of oppression and 
tyranny, in whatever guise; he incited to independence, colonies 
entitled and prepared to be free. But he stood pre-eminent as 
the foe of anarchy, misrule and disorder of every kind; he detest- 
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ed all unnecessary violence and wariton bloodshed; he would have 
proscribed, in war and revolution, all courses of a doubtful mo- 
rality, such as were, and still are, unhappily, pursued by general 


consent. His example and writings were more fitted to repress 


the intemperate spirit and convulsive activity of the times and 
seasons, of which his grandson speaks, than likely to be perverted 


to factious and sanguinary purposes. If ‘men of opposite senti- 


ments,’ could not then dwell upon them, ‘ without painful recol- 
lections,’ they must also, have been awakened to very salutary re- 
flections and contrite resolutions. And here, we would repeat 
generally from the Edinburgh Review, ‘as to any anecdotes or 
observations, that might give offence to individuals, it should al- 
ways be remembered, that public functionaries are the property of 
the public, that their character belongs to history and posterity, 
and that it is equally absurd and discredjtable, to think of suppres- 
sing (or suspending), any portion of the evidence by which their 
merits must be ultimately determined.’ 

It must be mere badinage on the part of the editor, when he tells 
us of the arrival of the halcyon days, necessary for the perception of 
the true value of Franklin’s literary remains; of what his grandsire 
would have prescribed, had he anticipated the scenes, &c. and of Ho- 
race’s maxim of nine years delay for a finished performance, which 
has, truly, much to do with posthumous papers. In treating of 
Franklin’s works, in our 53d number, we mentioned a letter of Mr. 
Temple Franklin, dated March 18th 1807, and published at that 
period in the Argus, an English newspaper of Paris. In that let- 
ter, addressed purposely to the editor of the Argus, he stoutly 
denies any collusion between him and the British government, for 
the suppression of his grandfather’s manuscripts. He asserts, 
moreover, that he had offered the copy-right to some of the most 
noted booksellers, who refused to publish the work, even at their 
own expense; and that he had abstained from publishing them 
himself, on account of the considerable cost. We are utterly ata 
loss to reconcile the tenor of the letter, with that of his present 
preface wherein he pleads a magnanimous philanthropy, as the 
motive of his inaction, and relates, that to have committed the 
papers earlier to the press, would have been more to his pecunia- 
ry advantage; that he had endured the opprobrium of the charge 
of venality, without complaint, as beneath his notice, and suffered 
it to be repeated, without being goaded into an explanation! 

On the whole, then, we confess ourselves to be of the number 
of those ‘ contracted minds,’ who think that the world has sustain~ 
ed real injury by the ‘ suspension’ of these memoirs, and who are 
‘querulously disposed,’ to censure that suspension. On many ac-~ 
counts we cannot pardon it. A great wrong has been done, in the 
denial of the incalculable gratification, which they would have af- 
forded, to the many eminent and estimabie personages, friends and 
acquaintance of Franklin, his coadjutors in the cause of freedom; 
his colleagues in the ministry of sound political, and physical sci- 
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ence; who have died in the interval during which his papers were 
kept in custody.’ 

To pass from the editor to a more interesting subject—the vol- 
ume of the Life. 

In some points of view, it is not of as much attraction or im- 
portance, as that of the Correspondence. ‘The major part of it, 
however, is highly entertaining and instructive. All that is new 
to the world, of the composition of Franklin, is equally character- 
istic, both as to sentiment and diction, with what had been al- 
ready printed. The account of his life, brought down to the year 
1730, which has been universally read in this country and Eng- 
land, is but a translation of a French version of a transcript of the 
autographical manuscript. It is now printed literally from this 
manuscript, and occupies fifty-seven pages of the volume under 
consideration. It is more precious to the world, and creditable to 
the writer, as it came from his own hands; but thee garb which it 
had received, was by no means disreputable. The phraseology of 
the translation, is often the same as that of Franklin; sometimes 
more polished, and his grandson, in alluding to it disparagingly, 
commits an injustice; yet, favourably as we think of it, we would 
not be understood to mean that any pen could furnish an equiva- 
lent for the style of Franklin; which, beyond any other perhaps, il- 
lustrates the remark of Gibbon, that style is the image of character.* 

The editor has divided the volume into five parts, and the ac- 
count of which we have just spoken, constitutes the first. The 
second consists of the continuation of the auto-biography, to the 
year 1757, and extends to the 135th page. Its tone is loftier, as 
the writer becomes more involved in the business of life, and en- 
ters upon the management of important affairs. All is natural and 
easy; the narrative itself conveys lessons of practical wisdom, 
when the ever-vigilant and anxious philanthropist does not, as he 
delights to do, stop to frame and inculcate them. We have all 
the ingredients, which we are entitled to expect from the charac- 
ter of his genius and pursuits:—Sprightly anecdotes; pregnant 
maxims; historical details, that must be always interesting to 
Americans; number and variety in the persons introduced, most 
of whom are not without a portion of fame. It is impossible to be 
more lively, unaffected, and happy, than our philosopher is, in his 
representation both of men and things; or to be more pacsuashel 
in excluding from the mind of the reader, all idea of egotism on 
the part of the writer, even where he is more immediately the 
hero of the tale. The diction of the continuation has,—with more 
fulness and dignity,—the same qualities of facility, simplicity, per- 
spicuity, and strength by which all his writings are distinguished. 

It is matter of permanent regret, that Franklin did not, conform- 
ably to his declared intention, bring down his narrative to the 
last stage of his existence. Much light is, indeed, shed in the vo- 
lume of the Correspondence upon his negotiations ‘and connexions 
during his residence in France: but nothing can compensate for 

the edification and pleasure which would have been yielded by a 


* Bulfon says also—Le style est Vhomme. 
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regular history of them, digested*by himself, at a time when pos- 
sessing still, unimpaired, his fine faculties and amiable temper, he 
had, as it were, filled up the measure of human judgment and ex- 
perience. His grandson has attempted to complete his biography, 
‘with chronological precision,’ by means of the letters and loose 
papers of his venerable relative; of Dr. Stuber’s continuation, and 
other adventitious helps. He has given very few proofs of indus- 
try or skill in the execution of his task. ‘The subject, however, 
has, in itself, a powerful attraction for an American, and the sepa- 
rate relations of particular events left by Franklin, which the editor 
has interspersed, do not belie their origin. Of these the most con- 
siderable are—a masterly exposition, embracing twenty pages, of 
the affair of the letters of Hutchinson and Oliver; and a full account, 
written at sea in 1775, of his negotiations in England with regard 
to the misunderstandings between that country and her colonies. 
The sixty pages which these negotiations occupy, will, probably, 
fix the attention of the politician more than any other portion of the 
volume. 

The editor proceeds himself, in his fourth division, with the 
leading political events of our revolution, in which Franklin had a 
share, from the period of his return to this country in 1775, to that 
of his embarkation for France in 1776, as minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the American congress. He accompanied him on 
this mission, and remained near his person during the whole of his 
absence of eight years and an half. It was in treating of this me- 
morable term that he might have laid aside the character of the 
chronicler, to assume that of the biographer; and we should not 
have been disposed to chide, had he taken Boswell as his model. 
But, for his own contingent, we have only a gazette of public oc- 
currences, enriched and enlivened, however, by a number of the 
private letters of Franklin, and some extracts from his private 


journals, which bear distinctly the impress of an understanding 


confessedly unique. 

We are sorely disappointed that his grandson who enjoyed un- 
rivalled opportunities of knowledge, has not undertaken to display 
his relative in his domestic hours—to paint the private man with 
whom, in proportion as we admire the philosopher and statesman, 
we are the more desirous of being made intimately acquainted. 
We naturally wish to learn what were his social amusements and 
occupations at Paris; to be particularly introduced to his literary 
and scientific connexions, the most brilliant of the age. If his se- 
cretary had himself treasured up none of the sallies of his wit, of 
his pungent repartees, or teeming apothegms, he might at least have 
gleaned for*us the anecdotes and adventures which float as tradi- 
tion in the French metropolis. In the ‘Supplement’ to the life, 
he has a distinct head of ‘ Anecdotes relative to Dr. Franklin, — 
which amount in number to seven! and which, though good in 
themselves, have been long familiar to all the world. Inthe same 
supplement we find a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Smith of 
Philadelphia, wherein that accomplished personage says, that he 
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could then relate (but they were not wanted for the occasion) “a 
number of those 4072 mots with which Franklin was used to charm 

every society in Paris, having heard many of them, &c. It was 
certainly easy for our editor to collect the same, and incumbent 
upon him to give them place in his quarto. A separate department 
of anecdotes, of two pages, wears a strange air in the biography of 
a man who was, for more than three generations, in the midst of 
the bustle of the most interesting communities—who was almost 
unequalled in the shrewdness and jocularity of his wit, and whose 
bon mots were not mere effusions of pleasantry, or baits for admi- 
ration, but, generally, and designedly, the vehicles of a striking 
moral. 

The fifth part of the Life is appropriated to Franklin’s career af- 
ter his final return to America. The most remarkable of the pro- 
ductions of his own pen here given, are three of his speeches in the 
immortal Convention, which have all the excellence of his best man- 
ner; and the ‘Comparison of the conduct of the ancient Jews and 
the antifederalists of America,’ which is not to be surpassed in in- 
genuity and point. His relative seems to have contented himself 
in this fifth part, with what the gazettes and pamphlets of the day 
could supply. Every reader must lament that he did not take pains 
to collect the personal details which the surviving friends of Frank- 
lin, on this side of the Atlantic, were able to contribute. The last 
five years of his existence were marked by great events, and until 
the last moment, he retained, to use the language of his physician, 
the fullest and clearest possession of his uncommon mental abili- 
lities. He bore a part in the principal political movements at home, 
and he anxiously attended, no doubt, to those of Europe. His 
death happened in April 1790, when the most portentous of all re- 
volutions, that of France, had already made some progress. There 
was certainly no one, not a Frenchman, to whom, for obvious rea- 
sons, it could have been of more interest than to Franklin, and no 
statesman about whose opinions and feelings respecting it, as mere 

matter of history, we would naturally be more curious. Never- 
theless, his present editor says not a word of them. We shall not 
stop to inquire, whether this vexatious silence is owing to his ac- 
customed nonchalance, or to his morbid sensibility with regard to 
that ‘scene of perturbation.’ 

The characters and eulogies reprinted in the supplement above 
mentioned, serve as a recapitulation of the life and character of 
Franklin. His countrymen must delight in the decided testimony 
borne to his supremacy over his age, by some of its most distin- 
guished ornaments and instructors. ‘The letters of Mr. Jefferson 
and Dr. Priestley concerning him, well deserve to be embodied 
with his works. Condorcet’s eulogium, from which large extracts 
arc made, is the most comprehensive, able, and eloquent sketch of 
his life and labours that has appeared. The oration of Dr. Smith 
contains some valuable particulars of his life, but cannot be recom- 


mended for judgment in the style, or choice of topics. 
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Our readers will understand, from what has been said, that, in 
general, the present volume not only does not provide that ‘ Life of 
Franklin, which is wanted for the world, but that it is far from 
presenting all the materials for the purpose which were fairly to be 
expected from his grandson. It is, looking to the editorship, an 
awkward, imperfect compilation. Several papers are inserted 
which properly belong to the third volume announced, and are not 
necessary as elucidations of the text of the life. To eke the pon- 
derous quarto, the constitution of the United States is introduced 
into the appendix; and there are, throughout, similar indications of 
mere book-making industry. All this is irremissible when we con- 
sider whatywas due from the editor to the memory of his relative; 
the responsibility to the public, imposed upon him by his charac- 
ter and situation, and that long postponement of which he might, 
at least, have profited for the more perfect execution of his sacred 
trust. 

Having thus, as we thought ourselves bound to do, inquired into 
the management of the editor, and made a cursory survey of the 
contents of this volume, we will proceed to notice some of them 
more minutely, and to quote from the narrative of Franklin as li- 
berally as is compatible with our limits. 

The particulars of his early life, related with so much felicity in 
his first memoir, are so familiar to the public, that we may be dis- 
pensed from dwelling upon them. In the commencement of the 
second part of this volume, there is a long and elegant letter from 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan to Franklin, to which we would refer for 
a just picture of the merits and influences of such a piece of bio- 
graphy. We were somewhat surprised to find in the Edinburgh 
Review, the objection, that it contains ‘too many trifling details 
and anecdotes of obscure individuals.’ These details, which are, 
in fact, indivisibly connected with Franklin’s own history, form its 
strongest attraction for that humble class of youth to whom the me- 
moir is calculated to be most useful. Besides, in the community 
to which the author belonged, the individuals in question, though 
tradesmen, were not obscure. Many of them attained in the end, 
like himself, an elevated rank in society. Such details, moreover, 
greatly enhance the value and interest of his work, in rendering it 


an exact delineation of the condition and manners of a new people. 


A most striking fact contained in it, and one that exemplifies the early 
intellectual and moral superiority of the mechanical classes of the 
English colonies over those of any other part of the world, is, that 
the most extensive of the present scientific and literary institutions 
of Philadelphia, originated with young tradesmen not of the high- 
est order. Of such materials was, in great part, the club of which 
Franklin discourses with so much satisfaction, and of which he 
says, that it was the best school of philosophy, morality, and poli- 
tics, which existed in the province. The fifty persons who composed 
the whole list of the first subscribers to the scheme of the Phila- 
delphia library, were mostly, as he relates, of the same vocation; 


| and the library, he adds, was the mother of all the North Ameri- 
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can libraries; ‘ which, making the common tradesmen and farmers 
as intelligent as some gentlemen from other countries, contributed 
in some degree to the stand so generally made throughout the co- 
lonies in defence of their privileges.’ 

Franklin resumed the narrative of his life at Passy, near Paris 
in 1784, pursued it there through a few pages only, took it up 
again in 1788 after his return, and appears to have desisted, (to our 
infinite regret,) just as he reached the most interesting term of his 
career. He sets out, in the continuation, at the year 1730, and 
concludes at his arrival in London in 1757. He commences with 
an account of the establishment of the Philadelphia library, upon 
which he dwells con amore, contrasting exultingly its stall begin- 
ning in 1730, with what the institution was when he wrote. We 
may well indulge a similar feeling in reflecting what it is at pre- 
sent, and how far we are now removed from the state of things 
which he describes, in respect to literary means in general: ‘ There 
was not a good bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies to the 
southward of Boston; those who loved reading, were obliged to 
send for their books from England,’ &c. 

Aware of the truth of the observation of his friend Vaughan, 
that his biography, in inducing men to spend lives like his own, 
might be worth all Plutarch’s lives put together; he details mi- 
nutely his early habits of industry and frugality; his expedients for 
confirming them, and the prosperity which they induced. It is 
curious to contemplate the domestic economy of the master-printer, 
afterwards the representative of a nation, and the companion of 
kings. 

‘ We have an English proverb that says,’ 

** He that would thrive, 

‘¢ Must ask his wife;”’ 
it was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to industry and 
frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding 
and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for 
the paper-makers, &c. We kept no idle servants, our table was plain 
and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. - For instance, my breakfast 
was for a long time bread and milk, (no tea) and I ate it out of a two- 
penny earthen porringer, with a pewter spoon: but mark how luxury 
will enter families, and make a progress in spite of principle; being cal- 
led one morning to breakfast, I found it in a china-bowl, with a spoon of 
silver. They had been bought for me without my knowledge by my 
wife, and had cost her the enormous sum of three and twenty shillings; 
for which she had no other excuse or apology to make, but that she 
thought Aer husband deserved a silver-spoon and china-bowl, as well as 
any of his neighbours. This was the first appearance of plate and china 
in our house, which afterwards, in the course of years as our wealth in- 
creased, augmented gradually to several hundred pounds in value.’ 

After resolving at this period to undertake to arrive at moral 
perfection, conceiving it to be an easy achievement, where there 
was a clear sense of right and wrong, he found, on trial, that the 
task was of extreme difficulty, and makes the following sound re- 
marks in reference to the inadequacy of his efforts. ‘ I concluded 
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at length, that the mere speculative conviction that it was our in- 
terest to be completely virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent our 
slipping, and that the contrary habits must be broken, and good 
ones acquired and established, before we can have any dependance 
on a steady uniform rectitude of conduct.’ To fortify himself ace 
cordingly, he contrived a particular method on the exposition of 
which he bestows several pages. He selected thirteen moral vir- 
tues, including all that occurred to him at the time as necessary 
or desirable; arranged them in the order in which the acquisition 
of one might facilitate that of the others; annexed to each a precept 
expressing the extent of its meaning with him, and to acquire the /a- 
bitude, gave to each separately a week of attention, ‘ leaving the others 
to their ordinary chance.’ Every evening he noted down the offen- 
ces against it, and in general the faults of the day. He persevered 
in this plan of ‘ self-examination,’ for a considerable time, and ob- 
serves, ‘ that though he found himself fuller of faults than he had 
imagined, he had the satisfaction of seeing them diminish.’ We 
regret that we have not space for his developments of the scheme, 
which is alike ingenious and practicable, and evidently intended, 
in the recital, not for his own glorification, but for the imitation of 
his readers. In nothing, on no occasion, was Franklin a visionary 
or acanter. In this instance, he proceeds with perfect openness. 
‘ My list of virtues,’ says he, ‘ contained at first but twelve, but a 
quaker friend having kindly mformed me that I was generally 
thought proud, I determined to endeavour to cure myself of this 
vice or folly among the rest, and I added humi/ity to my list, 
giving an extensive meaning to the word. I cannot boast of much 
success in acquiring the reality of this virtue, but I had a good 
deal with regard to the appearance. In truth, there is perhaps no 
one of our natural passions so hard to subdue as pride; struggle 
with it, mortify it, it is still alive; and will every now and then 
show itself. It will be seen, perhaps, often in this history. For, 
even if I could conceive that I had completely overcome it, I 
should, probably, be proud of my Aumility.’ 

He proposed at the same period, to write a treatise, to be called 
The Art of Virtue, which was to contain a comment on each vir- 
tue, showing the means and manner of obtaining it, the advanta- 
ges of possessing it, and the mischiefs attending its opposite vice. 
He would have particularly endeavoured to convince young per- 
sons that no qualities are so likely to make a poor man’s fortune, 
as those of frugality and integrity. He never enjoyed leisure— 
and we scarcely need suggest how much the circumstance is to be 
lamented—to execute this project. He descants upon another of 
the same noble aim, which he styles great and extensive, and of 
the feasibility of which he expresses his fixed opinion, though he 
was denied the opportunity of attempting it, at first by his multi- 
farious occupations, and finally by the decay of his strength. The 
history of it concludes with an observation which has been, of late 
years, in more than one instance splendidly exemplified, and can 
never be too often repeated for the public. ‘ I was not discoura- 
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ged by the seeming magnitude of the undertaking, as I have always 
thought that one man of tolerable abilities may work great chan- 
ges, and accomplish great affairs among mankind, if he first forms 
a good plan; and cutting off all amusements and other employments 


that would divert his attention, makes the execution of the same 


plan his sole study and business.’ 

In 1732 Franklin first published Poor Richard’s Almanack, which 
he continued twenty-five years. At that period the common peo- 
ple bought scarcely any other kind of book, and in making ita 
source of amusement and instruction to them, he rendered it one 
of considerable emolument to himself. His newspaper was also 
steadily employed as a means, not merely of procuring wealth, but 
of enlightening the judgment and strengthening the morals of his 
countrymen. In our article on the volume of his Correspondence, 
we made an extract from it, containing some wholesome counsel 
to the editors of newspapers. We ask their attention likewise to 
the following passage trom his Narrative. ‘In the conduct of my 

newspaper I carefuily excluded all libelling and personal abuse, 
which is of late years become so disgraceful to our country. When- 
ever I was solicited to insert any thing of that kind, my answer 
was, that having contracted with my subscribers to fash them 
with what might be either useful or entertaining, | could not fill 
their papers with private altercation with which they had no con- 
cern, without doing them manifest injustice. Now many of our 
printers make no scruple of gratifying the malice of individuals 
(aud their own), by false accusations of the fairest characters 
among ourselves; and are, moreover, so indiscreet as to print scur- 
rilous reflections on the government of neighbouring states,’ &c. 

It was only in 1733, when he was twenty-seven years old, that 
Franklin began to study languages. He soon became a tolerable 
proficient in the French, Italian and Spanish, and then applied him- 
self with some success to the Latin, of which he had mastered the ru- 
diments in early youth. He ascribes the comparative facility of his re- 
initiation, to the acquaintance he had formed with the other tongues, 
and infers that the usu mode of beginning with the Latin in the 
education of boys, mus .¢ injudicious. In looking to their suc- 
cess in the common business of life, which it is evident from the 
strain of his reasoninr on the subject he had chiefly in view, his 
opinion may be well f« «ded; but a thorough linguist can be most 
readily formed—perhaps only—on the old plan. Franklin ws no 
scholar, and did not well understand how the cause of learning 
was to be managed, for the objects—which, however, he had always 
deeply at heart—of its real advancement and perfection. Nor was 
he strictly a man of science. Yet, he enlarged the boundaries and 
raised the dignity of human knowledge by his grand discoveries 
in physics; and as a writer he has shown, together with our incom- 
parable hero of the Revolution, General Washington, that classical 
attainments are not indispensable to the production of the finest 
models of style. It should be remembered, however, that they 
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are exceptions—the only exceptions with which we are acquainted, 
—and the circumstance is a sort of national triumph. 

In 1736, Franklin was chosen clerk of the general assembly of 
Pennsylvania,—his first promotion as he calls it in his Narrative. 
The choice was annual, and the year following, a new member 
made a long speech in opposition to his re-election. We copy 
what he relates on this occasion, because it is every way charac- 
teristic. 

‘As the place was highly desirable for me, on many accounts, I did 
not like the opposition of this new member, who was a gentleman of 
fortune and education, with talents that were likely to give him in time 
great influence in the house, which indeed afterwards l:appened. I did 
not, however, aim at gaining his favour by paying any servile respect 
to him, but after some time took this other method. Having heard 
that he had in his library a certain very scarce and curious book, I wrote 
a note to him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, and request- 
ing that he would do me the favour of lending it to me for a few days. 
He sent it immediately; and I returned it in about a week with another 
note, expressing strongly my sense of the favour. When we next met 
in the house, he spoke to me, (which he had never done before,) and 
with great civility; and he ever after manifested a readiness to serve 
me on all occasions, so that we became great friends, and our friend- 
ship continued to his death. This is another instance of the truth of 
an old maxim I had learned, which says, ‘ he that has once done youa 
kindness, will be more ready to do you another, than he whom you your- 
self have obliged.’ And it shows how much more profitable it is pru- 
dently to remove, than to resent, return, and continue inimical proceed- 
ings.’ 

In 1737, our philosopher was appointed post master of Phila- 
delphia. His salary was small, but the place increased the cir- 
culation of his newspaper, and the number of advertisements, so 
as to be the occasion of affording him ‘ a considerable income.’ It 
was about this time, when his circumstances had become easy, that 
he first turned his attention to public affairs, beginning, as he states, 
with small matters. No man ever displayed more activity and 
earnestness in promoting social comfort,—in devising salutary mu- 
nicipal regulations, and multiplying liberal institutions. He cele- 
brates his successes in this way with more complacency than his 
triumphs in politics and science. It is strongly in favour of the 
excellence of his nature, that he should feel this preference, after 
he had attained to an elevation at which most minds would be in- 
different enough to the fame of having proposed and brought about 
fire companies and a regular night watch. He took the lead not 
only in these improvements, but in those of paving, cleaning, and 
lighting the streets of Philadelphia; in the establishment of the 
Hospital, the University, and the Philosophical Society. His ac- 
count of the origin of these institutions is of the most lively relish, 
In .742, he invented the open stove which bears his name, and 
has benefitted so large a portion of the North American people. 
The proprietary-governor offered to give him an exclusive patent 
for it, but he declined it, from a generous.principle which he says 
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ever weighed with him on such occasions—* That as we enjoy 
great advantages from the invention of others, we should be glad 
of a opportunity to serve others by any invention of ours—freely 
and gratuitously.’ In adverting to the minuteness of some of his 
municipal cares, he makes suggestions which to many may appear 
of rather too homely a philosophy, but which are, nevertheless, 
like other of his ideas of a similar aspect, grounded in reason and 
true benevolence. ‘ Human felicity is produced not so much by 
great pieces of good fortune that seldom happen, as by little ad- 
vantages that occur every day. Thus if you teach a poor young 
man to shave himself and keep his razor in order, you may con- 
tribute more to the happiness of his life, than in giving him a thou- 
sand guineas. ‘This sum may soon be spent, the regret only re- 
maining of having foolishly consumed it, but in the other case he 
escapes the frequent vexation of waiting for barbers, and of their 
sometimes dirty fingers, offensive breaths, and dull razors: he 
shaves when most convenient to him, and enjoys daily the plea- 
sure of its being done with a good instrument.’ 

The community to which Franklin was thus daily rendering the 
most important services, was not insensible to the value of his 
talents and dispositions. ‘ After,’ says he, ‘ I had resigned all care 
of the printing office to an industrious and honest partner, the pub- 
lic now considering me as a man of leisure, laid hold of me for 
their purposes, every part of our civil government, and almost all 
at the same time imposing some duty upon me. The governor 
put me into the commission of the peace, the corporation chose 
me alderman, the citizens elected me to represent them in the as- 
sembly,’ &c. 

When the French had joined the Spaniards against England, 
conceiving the province to be in danger, and seeing that the Qua- 
ker assembly could not be prevailed upon to pass a militia law, he 
suggested, and recommended in a pamphlet, the plan of a volun- 
tary association for defence. It succeeded, and ten thousand sig- 
natures were soon obtained in the city and country. The officers 
of the Philadelphia regiment chose the author of the plan, for 
their colonel; but he declined the appointment. He then proposed 
a lottery to defray the expense of building batteries below the 
town. Some old cannon were brought from Boston, but these not 
being sufficient, orders were sent to London for more. Meanwhile 
Franklin, and two other members of the association, were sent to 
New York to borrow more cannon of governor Clinton. He relates 
the following anecdote of Clinton. ‘ The governor at first refused us 
peremptorily, but at a dinner with his council, where there was a 
great drinking of Madeira wine, as the custom of that place then 
was, he softened by degrees, and said he would lend us six: after 
a few more bumpers he advanced to ten, and at length he very 
good-naturedly conceded eighteen. They were fine cannon, 18 
pounders,’ &c. 

The philosopher regularly took his turn of duty as a common 
soldier, in mounting guard at the batteries. In the assembly he 
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succeeded in carrying through a bill for establishing and discip- 
lining a voluntary militia, and exerted himself indefatigably both 
in and out of the house, for the promotion of an effectual system 
of public defence. After the defeat of Braddock, of whose ex- 
pedition he traces an interesting outline,* he did more than frame 
bills, and write essays on the subject of arming. ‘ While the se- 
veral companies in the city and country were forming and learning 
their exercise, the governor prevailed with me to take charge of 
our north western frontier, which was infested by the enemy (In- 
dians,) and provide for the defence of the inhabitants, by raising 
troops and building a line of forts. I undertook the military bu- 
siness, though I did not conceive mvself well qualified for it. I 
had but little difficulty in raising men, having soon 560 under my 
command, My son was my aid-de-camp, and of great use to me.’ 

Having concentered his force at Bethlem, and sent detachments 
to the upper and lower country, he marched hastily to Gnadenhut, 
where he threw up a stockade, without being molested by the In- 
dians. The campaign is storied, and was no doubt, conducted in 
a gay mood, as the following anecdote will testify. 


‘We had for our chaplain a zealous Presbyterian minister, Mr. 
Beatty, who complained to me that the men did not generally attend his 
prayers and exhortations. When they enlisted they were promised, 
besides pay and provisions, a gill of rum a day, which was punctually 
served out to them, half in the morning, and the other half in the even- 
ing; and I observed they were punctual in attending to receive it: upon 
which I said to Mr. Beatty,‘ it is perhaps below the dignity of your 
profession to act as steward of the rum; but if you were to distribute 
it out only just after prayers, you would have them all about you.’ He 
liked the thought, undertook the task, and with the help of a few hands 
to measure out the liquor, executed it to satisfaction; and never were 
prayers more generally and more punctually attended. So that I think 
this method preferable to the punishment inflicted by some military 
laws for non-attendance on divine service.’ 


The forts were scarcely completed, when the governor and 
many members of the assembly, urgently recalled the new com- 
mander, to the business of that house. He returned at once, but 
had not yet reached the end of his military career. His tone on 
this subject is such, as to prove that he laid no undue stress upon 
his martial plume. ‘ Being returned to Philadelphia, I found the 
association went on with great success. The officers meeting, 
chose me the colonel of the regiment. I forget how many com- 


* He gave Braddock the most important assistance in the outset, and made 
considerable pecuniary advances for the expedition, which were never refunded 
by the British government. Of Braddock himself he says, ‘ the general was, I 
think, a brave man; but he had too much self-confidence, too high an opinion of 
the validity of European troops, and too mean an one of both Americans and 
Indians. Captain Orme who was one of the generals’ aid-de-camps, and being 
grievously wounded, was brought off with him, and continued with him to his 
death, which happened in a few days, told me that he was totally silent all the first 
day, and at night only said, ‘ who would have thought it?? That he was silent again 
the following day, saying only at last, ‘ we shall better know how to deal with them 
another time!’ and died in a few minutes after!! 
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panies, but we paraded about 1200 well looking men, &c. The 
first time I reviewed my regiment, they accompanied me to my 
house, and would salute me with some rounds fired before my 
door, which shook down and broke several glasses of my electrical 
apparatus. And my new honour proved not much less brittle, for 
all our commissions were soon after broken by a repeal of the law 
in England.’ 

It 3 remarkable, with how much less minuteness and apparent 
self-congratulation he speaks of his electrical experiments and sci- 
entific halo, than of his economical improvements and moral ha- 
bits. What has been said of his labours in the department of 
physics, is, however, eminently just; that they were all suggested by 
views of utility in the beginning, and were, without exception, ap- 
plied to promote those views in the end. He allots but a few 
paragraphs, as it were incidentally, to ‘ an account of the rise and 
progress of his philosophical reputation,’ some parts of which we 
proceed to transcribe. 

‘In 1746, being in Boston, I met there with a Dr. Spence, who was 
lately arrived from Scotland, and showed me some electrical experi- 
ments. They were imperfectly performed as he was not very expert; 
but being on a subject quite new to me, they equally surprised and 
pleased me. Soon after my return to Philadelphia, our library com- 
pany received from Mr. Peter Collinson F. RK. S. of London, a present 
of a glass tube, with some account of the use of it in making such ex- 
periments. I eagerly seized the opportunity cf repeating what I had 
seen at Boston, and by much practice acquired great readiness in per- 
forming those also which we had an account of from England, adding 
a number of new ones. I say much practice, for my house was con- 
tinually full for some time, with persons who came to see these new 
wonders. To divide a little this incumbrance among my friends, I 
caused a number of similar tubes to be blown in our glass-house, with 


which they furnished themselves, so that we had at length several per- 


formers. 

‘ Obliged as we were to Mr. Collinson for the present of the tube, &c. 
I thought it right he should be informed of our success in using it, and 
wrote him several letters containing accounts of our experiments. He 
got them read in the Royal Society, where they were not at first thought 
worth so much notice as to Le printed in their transactions. One paper 
which I wrote for Mr. Kinnersly, on the sameness of lightning with 
electricity, I sent to Mr. Mitchell, an acquaintance of mine, and one of 
the members also of that society; who wrote me word that it had been 
read, but was laughed at by the connoisseurs. ‘The papers, however, 
being shown to Dr. Fothergill, he thought them of too much value to 
be stifled, and advised the printing of them. Mr. Collinson then gave 
them to Cave for publication, in his Gentleman’s Magazine; but he 
chose to print them separately in a pamphlet, and Dr. Fothergill wrote 
the preface. Cave it seems judged rightly for his profession, for by the 
additions that arrived afterwards, they swelled to a quarto volume; which 
has had five editions, and cost him nothing for copy-money. 

‘It was, however, some time before those papers were much taken 
notice of in England. A copy of them happening to fall into the hands 
of the count de Buffon, (a philosopher deservedly of great reputation in 
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France, and indeed all over Europe,) be prevailed with monsieur Du- 
bourg to trans.ate them into French; and they were printed at Paris. 
The publication offended the abbe Nollet, preceptor in natural philoso- 
pay to the royal family, and an able experimenter, who had formed and 
published a theory of eiectricity, which then had the general vogue. 
He could not at first believe that such a work came trom America, and 
said it must have been fabricated by his enemies at Paris to oppose his 
system. Afterwards, having been assured that there really existed such 
a person as Franklin at Philadelphia, (which he had doubted,) he wrote 
and published a volume of letters chiefly addressed to me, defending 
his theory, and denying the verity of my experiments, and of tne posi- 
tions deduced from them.’ 

Franklin never answered the abbé Nollet; but this was done for 
him, triumphantly, by a member of the Roy al Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris. His experiments were repeated in that capital 
with brilliant success;—the /rankiinzan system was quickly adopted, 
with unbounded admiration, throughout the continent of Europe; 
and the volume published by Cave, translated into nearly all its 
principal languages, and into the Latin. The connoisseurs of the 
Royal Society of London, who had saughed at the idea of the same- 
ness of lightning with electricity, soon came to a sense of their er- 
ror, and made amends to the wonderful American, by overwhelm- 
ing him with honours and compliments. From this time all the 
learned societies of the world emulously sought permission to in- 
scribe his name on their rolls. Many unavailing efforts were, how- 
ever, made to deprive him of the repute of priority in his experi- 
ments and theory; so hard was it for Europe to admit that a colo- 
nist of Pennsylvania could outstrip her in the glorious research into 
the mysteries of nature. The spirit which animated these efforts 
is not yet extinct. We are not uncharitable in ascribing to it, in 
part, the invidious insinuation made in a late number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that Franklin, as a writer, was formed in Europe, 
and yin no credit is, therefore, to be challenged by America, on 
the score of his style. He spent, in fact, but two years of his youth, 
between the age of eighteen and twenty, in England, in an obscure 
and untoward situation. He did not return to Europe until he had 
passed his fiftieth year He had published, in the interval, the Let- 
ters on Electricity, ‘admirable for their luminous and graphical 
precision,’ * and those moral exhortations which the same critics 
describe on another occasion, as ‘perfect models of popular elo- 
quence,’—*‘ the finest specimens of a style whzch had been but toe 
little cultivated in Britain, &c. + 

Franklin was appointed one of the commissioners from Pennsyl- 
vania to join the congress of commissioners from the different co- 
lonies, which was assembled at Albany in 1754, by order of the 
British government, to confer with the chiefs of the six nations 
about their common defence in the French war then apprehended. 
On the subject of the celebrated plan of union, which he brought 
forward at this congress, he writes thus in his Continuation; 


* Vol. 8, Edinburgh Review—Article on Franklin’s Works. 
t Ibid. 
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‘In our way to Albany, I projected and drew up a plan for the union 
of all the colonies under one government, so far as might be necessar 
for defence, and other important general purposes. Being fortified by 
the approbation of gentlemen of great knowledge in public affairs, I 
ventured to lay it before congress. It then appeared that several of the 
commissioners had formed plans of the same kind. A previous ques- 
tion was first taken, whether an union should be established? which 
passed in the affirmative, unanimously. A committee was then appoint- 
ed, one member from each colony, to consider the several plans and re- 
port. Mine happened to be preferred, and, with a few amendments, was 
accordingly reported. By this plan the general government was to be 
administered by a president general, appointed and supported by the 
crown, and a grand council to be chosen by the representatives of the 
people of the several colonies met in their respective assemblies. The 
debates upon it in congress went on daily, hand in hand with the Indian 
business. Many objections and difficulties were started; but, at length, 
they were all overcome, and the plan was unanimously agreed to, and 
copics ordered to be transmitted to the board of trade and to the assem- 
blies of the several provinces. Its fate was singular:—the assemblies 
did not adopt it, as they all thought there was too much /frerogative in 
it; and, in England, it was judged to have too much of the democratic.’ 


We cannot readily concur with our author in the opinion which 
he proceeds to give, that the execution of his plan would have ob- 
viated the contest between the colonies and the mother country. 
He afterwards describes her as not choosing to permit their union 
in the form proposed at Albany, ‘lest they should thereby grow 
too military and feel their own strength; suspicion and jealousy, 
even at this time, being entertained of them.” Her reasons and 
suspicions were, we think, pretty just; for the plan had a direct ten- 
dency, in consolidating and organizing the strength of the colonies, 
to enable them to effect their independence with more ease; and, 
judging from her own national character, in the best part of which 
they so largely partook, Britain might have more than suspected 
that they would not long submit to any external dominion, after 
they saw themselves in a condition to ‘shake it off. We are not 
quite sure that the intention of facilitating their emancipation did 
not lurk in the mind of Franklin. As early even as 1754, one of 
his extraordinary sagacity, and intimate knowledge of his country- 
men, might well have had forebodings of the great crisis. 

t He was appointed deputy postmaster-general, in 1753 , by commis- 
sion from the postmaster-general in England, and had, in other re- 
spects, an interest in preserving the favour of those who could influ- 
ence the British ministry, Nevertheless, he constantly and strenuously 
combated on the side of the assembly of Pennsylvania, in its strug- 
gles with the proprietary government. In speaking of governor 
Morris’s administration, he says, ‘ it was a vsntinual battle between 
him and the house. I had my share of it. I was put on every 
committee for answering his speeches and messages, and by the 
committee always desired to make the draughts. Our answers, as 
well as his messages, were often tart, and soinetimes indecently 
abusive.’ When the assembly resolved, at length, to petition the 
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king against the proprietary, they appointed their champion, already 
the boast and delight of the whole country, to go over to England 
to present and support their petition. Enough has been written 
about the ptovidential character, and inestimable consequences, of 
this choice, to preclude us from expatiating on its felicity. We may 
repeat, however, the solid reflection, that the example of the strug- 
gle in Pennsylvania for an equalization of burdens—the tone which 
Franklin assumed in his legislative papers and newspaper essays— 
the topics of general concern which he introduced into the discus- 
sion, and the broad principles of natural and constitutional right 
which he asserted—principles striking at the root of the subsequent 
pretensions of Britain—had no inconsiderable effect in preparing the 
North American people at large for resistance to those pretensions. 

He is exceedingly entertaining in relation to the arrangements 
for his departure. The circumstances of the moment brought him 
into contact with the commander of the British forces, lord Lou- 
don, in whose character zndecision prevailed, to a degree, which 
would seem incredible, in the case of one who had reached so high and 
responsible a station. ‘The anecdotes with which his conduct fur- 
nished Franklin, might pass for the inventions of a dramatic poet, 
aiming at the exemplification of that mischievous trait in its most 
ridiculous extravagance. ‘I wondered much,’ says our philosopher, 
‘how such a man came to be intrusted with so important a business 
as the conduct of a great army; but having since seen more of the 
great world, and the means of obtaining, and motives for giving 
places and employments, my wonder is diminished!" 

We have already made more extracts from the Continuation, 
than comports with the attention which we meant to give to the 
succeeding parts of the volume:—we must indulge ourselves in one 
more, to serve as a full specimen of the style of narration. It re- 
lates to a person of great consequence and celebrity in his day. 


‘In 1739, arrived among us from Ireland, the reverend Mr. White- 
field, who had made himself remarkable there as an itinerant preacher. 
He was at first permitted to preach in some of our churches; but the 
clergy taking a dislike to him, soon refused him their pulpits, and he 
was obliged to preach in the fields. The multitude of all sects and de- 
nominations that attended his sermons were enormous, and it was a 
matter of speculation to me (who was one of the number) to observe 
the extraordinary influence of his oratory on his hearers; and how much 
they admired and respected him, notwithstanding his common abuse of 
them, by assuring them, they were naturally Aa/fbeasts and half devils. 
It was wonderful to see the change soon made in the manners of our 
inhabitants. From being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, it 
seemed as if all the world were growing religious, so that one couid not 
walk through the town in an evening without hearing psalms sthg in 
different families of every street. And it being found ingonyaaioms to 
assemble in the open air, subject to its inclemencies, the buildmg of a 
house to meet in, was no sooner proposed, and persons appointed to re- 
ceive contributions, but sufficient sums were soon received to procure 
the ground, and erect the building, which was one hundred feet long 
and seventy broad; and the work was carried on with such spirit as to 

VOL, XI. 59 
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be finished in a much shorter time than could have been expected. 
Both house and ground were vested in trustees, expressly for the use of 
any preacher of any religious fersuasion, who might desire to say some- 
thing to the people at Philadelphia. The design in building not being 
to accommodate any particular sect, but the inhabitants in general; so 
that even if the mufti of Constantinopie, were to send a missionary to 
preach Mahometanism to us, he would fid a pulpit at his service. 

‘Mr. Whitefield, on leaving us, went preaching all the way through 
the colonies to Georgia. The settlement of that province had lately 
been begun, but instead of being made with hardy industrious husband- 
men accustomed to labour, the only people fit for such an enterprise, it 
was witl: families of broken shopkeepers, and other insolvent debtors; 
many of indolent and idle habits, taken out of the jails, who being set 
down in the woods, unqualified for clearing land, and unable to endure 
the hardships of a new settlement, perished in numbers, leaving many 
helpless children unprovided for. The sight of their miserable situa- 
tion inspired the benevolent heart of Mr. Whitefield, with the idea of 
building an orphan-house there, in which they might be supporied and 
educated. Returning northward, he preached up this charity, and made 
large collections: for his eloguence had a wonderful power over the 
hearts and purses of his hearers, of which I myself was an instance. I 
did not disapprove of the design, but as Georgia was then destitute of 
materials and workmen, and it was proposed to send them from Phila- 
deiphia at a great expense, I thought it would have been better to have 
built the house at Philadelphia, and brought the children to it. This I 
advised, but he was resolute in his first project, rejected my counsel, 
and I therefore refused to contribute. I happened soon after to attend 
one of his sermons, in the course of which, I perceived he intended to 
finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he should get nothing 
from me: I had in my pocket a handful! of copper-money, three or four 
silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold; as he proceeded I began to sof- 
ten, and concluded to give the copper. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me ashamed of that, and determined me to give the silver, and he 
finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collec- 
tor’s dish, gold and all! At this sermon there was also one of our club, 
who being of my sentiments respecting the building in Georgia, and 
suspecting a collection might be intended, had by precaution emptied 
his pockets before he came from home; towards the conclusion of the 
discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and applied toa 
neighbour who stood near him, to lend him some money for the pur- 
pose. The request was fortunately made to perhaps the only man in 
the company who had the firmness not to be affected by the preacher. 
His answer was, ‘4¢ any other time, friend Hopkinson, I would lend to 
thee freely; but not now, for thee seems to me to be out of thy right 
senses.” 

‘ The last time I saw Mr. Whitefield, was in London, when he con- 
sulted me about his orphan-house concern, and his purpose of appro- 
priatihg it to the establishment of a college. 

‘ Heshad a loud and clear voice, and articulated his words so perfect- 
ly that he might be heard and understood at a great distance; especially 
as his auditories observed the most perfect silence. He preached one 
evening from the top of the court-house steps, which are in the middle 
of Market-street, and on the west side of Second-street, which crosses 
it at right angles. Both streets were filled with his hearers to a consi- 
derable distance: being among the hindmost in Market-street, I had the 
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curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, by retiring backwards 
down the street towards the river, and I found his voice distinct till I 
came near Front-street, when some noise in that street obscured it. 
Imagining then a semicircle, of which my distance should be the radius, 
and that it was fiiled with auditors, to each of whom I allowed two 
square feet; | computed that he might we'l be heard by more than 
thirty thousand. This reconciled me to the newspaper accounts of his 
having preached to twenty-five thousand people in the fields, and to the 
history of generals haranguing whole armies, of which I had sometimes 
doubted. 

‘ By hearing him often I came to distinguish easily between sermons 
newly composed, and those which he had often preached in the course 
of his travels. His delivery of the latter was so improved by frequent 
repetition, that every accent, every emphasis, every modulation of voice, 
was so perfectly well-turned and well-placed, that without being inte- 
rested in the subject, one could not help being pleased with the dis- 
course; a pleasure of much the same kind with that received from an 
excellent piece of music. This is an advantage itinerant preachers 
have over those who are stationary, as the latter cannot well improve 
their delivery of a sermon by so many rehearsals.’ 


Franklin arrived in London in July 1757, as agent for the as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania in their remonstrance against the conduct 
of the proprietaries. The dispute turned upon the refusal of the 
latter to allow their estates in the province to be taxed by the as- 
sembly, in common with other private property. it was, after much 
delay and debate, brought, by the dexterity and zeal of the agent, 
to an issue entirely satisfactory to the province. ‘The proprieta- 
ries submitted to the claim of the assembly, upon a condition rea- 
dily accorded—that their estates should not be assessed beyond their 
due proportion. In the course of this suit, Franklin had to contend 
with strong prejudices which had been industriously excited both 
inthe English government and people, against the dispositions and 
motives of his principals. It had been his habit at home, as he re- 
lates in his narrative, whenever a salutary project was in agitation, 
to prepare the public mind by writing on the subject in the news- 
papers. Soon after his arrival in England, he began to avail him- 
self in like manner of the English gazettes, to rectify public opi- 
nion in regard to his errand, and the relative merits of the disput- 
ants. He employed his leisure, besides, during the negotiation 
with the proprictaries, in preparing, for the same general purpose, 
the considerable anonymous work which appeared in 1759, entitled 
‘ An Historical Review of the constitution and government of Penn- 
sylvania.’ As he directly refers to this work, in his narrative, (p. 
127) as his own, we do not see why his grand-son is so particular 
in discussing the point of authorship. It fully deserves, for the 
ability with which it is executed, the lofty encomiums which it re« 
ceived. It materially conduced not only to promote the author’s 
immediate object, but to serve the higher aim which he cheridhel 
from the earliest period, of vindicating and exalting the character 
of the North American colonies in general. We are inclined to 
think that he has done injustice in this Historical Review, ta Penn 
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and his colleagues. Allowance is to be made in their favour for the 
special feelings and obligations under which he wrote; and we 
would remark by the way, that, to judge from the general tone, and 
certain passages, of his narrative, in respect to the Quakers, he 
was never a warm admirer of their spirit or management. 

Such a man as Franklin could not fail to grow in consideration 
and form important connexions in London. Upon his urgent recom- 
mendation, the elder Pitt, then minister, undertook the conquest 
of Canada, which was so gloriously achieved by Wolfe. 

In the summer of 1762, he returned laden with scientific honours, 
and enriched in his stock of knowledge, to resume his seat in the 
assembly of Pennsylvania. ‘The old dispute between that body and 
the proprietaries sprouted anew, and Franklin was not backward in 
supporting the resolution adopted in 1764, of petitioning the king 
for a conversion of the proprietary into a rega/ administration. He 
was again selected as the agent of the province at the court of Great 
Britain, and accordingly proceeded thither without delay. Ina 
short time afterwards, he was appointed by the colonies of New 
Jersey, Georgia and Massachusetts to represent them also 
on the same theatre. In 1756, he made an excursion to Hol- 
land and Germany, and in the following year to Paris, and wher- 
ever he appeared was welcomed by the learned and the great with 
demonstrations of esteem and admiration. As he turned all his 
Transatlantic voyages to the best ‘account for natural philosophy, 
so he did these little journies, by many curious experiments and 
inquiries, which we have not room to specify. 

Higher American interests than the quarrels of his province en- 
gaged his attention in London. It was in his exertions to procure 
the repeal of the stamp-act, that he appeared jn his proper dimen- 
sions as a statesman, and in his natural vocation as the Champion 
of the whole American people. The ten years of his residence in 
England, from 1765 to 1775, constitute the true period of his no- 
viciate in the high commission which he had received from Divine 
Providence. We cannot pursue his grand-son in the details which 
he has collected of his conduct and opinions in relation to the trans- 
actions on both sides of the water, during this momentous interval; 
but we must remark that nothing can exceed the admiration they 
are fitted to inspire of his sagacity, integrity, and patriotism. Itis 
manifest to us that he despaired, nearly in the outset, of any per- 
manent reformation in the British system and ideas concerning the 
colonies; that he counted and was intent, upon the struggle for in- 
dependence; that, in his strenuous unfeigned endeavours to arrest 
the one party in its career of folly, and the other in the precipitate 
gratification of its just resentment, he consulted the supposed in- 
clinations of his immediate constituents, and his distrust of the abi- 
lity of his country to -nter at once upon an armed contest with the 
mighty power of Britain. 

There is abundant evidence, of his uniform and invincible deter- 
mination, to submit to no terms of compromise for the rights to 
which the colonies appealed. We have had occasion to look over 
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a copy of a ministerial pamplet* published in London in 1770, 
which contains a considerable number of marginal notes in his hand- 
writing. It may not be amiss to quote some few of them here, in 


© illustration of the temper of his mind at that period. 


‘ Pamphlet.—Asthis pariiament came to resolutions last session to sup- 
port the dignity and authority of the parliament of Great Britain over all 


4 British subjects they (the colonists and traders) cannot expect to carry 


their point whilst this parliament subsists. 
‘Franklin.—This author supposes the colonists want a new parlia- 


~~ ment in order to have the duties taken off. He is mistaken. They did 


petition; they were not heard, and they will petition no more. They 
have taken their measures. Keep to your duties if you please; they 


a will not pay them, because they wil! not use the commodities. And be- 
~ cause they think you use them ill in laying such duties, they will manu- 
~ facture for themselves, &c. 


‘ Pamphlet.—If the behaviour of the colonists arises in consequence of 


~ their charters, it seems high time to annul or amend them. 


‘Franklin.— Meddle with them at your peril. 

‘Pamphlet—The colonics must acknowledge the legislative supre- 
macy of Great Britain. 

‘Franklin.—Never,’ &c. 


The spirit and views of this good genius of the colonies, are 


q further developed in his letter to the Hon. Thomas Cushing, dated 


July 7th, 1773, which is given in the 220th page of the present 


4 ‘volume. He recommends in it the assembling of a general con- 
gress; a full and solemn assertion and declaration of their rights; 
} a mutual engagement that they will never grant aids to the crown, 


till those rights are recognised by the king and both houses of 


a parliament—to the end of bringing the dispute to a crisis; of being 


in readiness for the united exertion of their common force, &c. 
In the third part of this volume, we have his exposition of the 


4 affair of Hutchinson and Oliver’s letters, which produced so lively 
a sensation both in America and England. The annals of the 


British government do not, perhaps, offer a scene more disgraceful 


7 to it, than the examination of this case before the lords of the privy- 


council. If the fierce and coarse invectives poured forth on the 


occasion against Franklin, by the solicitor-general, Wedderburn, 


and the merrzment with which they were heard by the members of 


that high-court, appeared monstrous at the time, no language can 
express in what light they must now be viewed, after the publica- 
_}tion of the exposition above mentioned. It is a calm, lucid, vic- 
~torious statement, establishing for the author additional titles to 
_ the gratitude of his country, and the esteem of the world. It ex- 
~ cites anew astonishment at the corruption and fatuity of the British 


ministry of that era; as indeed, ‘ the wonder grows,’ whenever we 


are brought to look back on their proceedings. ‘To the improvi- 
_ dence and wickedness of instigating the atrocious insults lavished 
> upon the favourite agent of the colonies, was added, on their part, 


* Entitled.—Redlections, moral and politieal on Great Britain and her colonies. 
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the littleness of dismissing him soon after, from the office of depu- 

-post-master general, which he held under the crown. 

He listened to the obloquy of Wedderburn, and witnessed the 
exultation of the council, without betraying the least emotion; but 
they made an indelible impression upon his mind. This can be un- 
derstood from his exposition; and it is related upon the authority 
of Silas Deane, that, when he signed at Paris the treaty between 
France and America, he purposely attired himself in the same 
suit which he wore on his appearance before the council. We find 
nothing, however, in his history or writings, to warrant the pre- 
sumption that he allowed the personal outrage to influence his 
subsequent public conduct; but, on the other hand, clear indications 
that his private resentments were lost in the indignation which he 
felt at the wrongs of his country, and in the ardour with which he 
sought to establish her independence. 

How much the American predominated in him over the indi- 
vidual, may be collected from the circumstance, that though he 
preserved a perfect self-command and equanimity, when assailed 
so brutally in his own character, he could not always support in 
like manner the attacks made upon that of his nation. As an in- 
stance, we shall quote here, by anticipation, what he relates in a 
paper, which will furnish us by and by with details of no ordinary 
interest. 

‘A little before I left London, being at the house of lords, when a 
debate in which lord Camden was to speak, and who indeed spoke ad- 
mirably on American affairs, I was much disgusted, from the ministe- 
rial side, by many base reflections on American courage, religion, un- 
derstanding, &c. in which we were treated with the utmost contempt, 
as the lowest of mankind, and almost of a different species from the 
English of Britain; but particularly the American honesty was abused 
by some of the lords, who asserted that we were all knaves, and wanted 
only by this dispute to avoid paying our debts; that if we had any sense 
of equity or justice, we should offer payment of the tea, kc. I went 
home somewhat irritated and heated; and partly to retort upon this na- 
tion, on the article of eguity, drew up a memorial to present to lord 
Dartmouth before my departure; but consulting my friend Mr. Thomas 
Walpole upon it, who is a member of the house of commons, he looked 
at it and at me several times alternately, as if he apprehended me a 
little out of my senses. 

‘He called at my house the next day, and hearing that I was gone to 
the house of lords, came there to me and stated that it was thought my 
having no instructions directing me to deliver such a protest would 
make it appear still more unjustifiable, and be deemed a national af- 
front. I had no desire to make matters worse, and being grown cooler, 
took the advice so kindly given me.’ 


The editor has inserted a contemporaneous correspondence be- 
tween Franklin and Dean Tucker, which the friends of the Dean, 
if any survive, cannot read with much satisfaction. He had haz- 
arded some allegations injurious to Franklin in one of his pam- 
phlets, and when pressed with explanations from the latter, too 
clear to be misunderstood, took refuge in silen¢e. In temper, 
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candour, logic, and expression the American printer had a most 
decided advantage. 

The storm gathered fast, and was soon felt in the masterly pa- 
pers sent forth by the first congress which assembled in 1744. 
Franklin persisted with the British ministry and public, in the most 
animated expostulation and solemn warnings, until finding that his 
efforts were vain, and that the government thought of arresting 
him as an incendiary, he resolved to return at once to America, 
and embarked accordingly in March 1755. 

It was during this voyage that he wrote the account in a letter 
to his son, of the negotiations ‘in which he was concerned in 
London, with regard to the misunderstandings between Great 
Britain and America’—a precious historical document and 
which we have already described as likely to engage the attention 
of the politician, more than any other portion of the volume under 
consideration. 

The brilliant minority in the British parliament had embarked 
zealously in the same cause with Franklin, and the important aid 
which they could afford each other was quickly perceived and sought. 
This circumstance led to frequent consultations between him and 
lord Chatham. At the same time, the opposition becoming every 
day more formidable as the crisis approached, and the ministry 
more embarrassed by this danger, and the failure of their measures 
of coercion, the latter formed the plan of making use of Franklin, if 
they could, to facilitate their extrication. Their indirect advances 
for this purpose, the schemes of pacification which he submitted 
to their informal agents, and his relations with the minority, con- 
stitute the principal matter of the memoir. He drew it up while 
his mind was yet reeking, if we may be allowed the phrase, with 
the contempt, disgust and detestation with which he had been filled, 
by the deeper insight he had obtained, into the composition and 
aims of the ministry, and the feelings of the monarch. Its tone 
bears testimony in more than one place, to the freshness and sharp- 
ness of his impressions. 

In selecting for quotation some of the most striking passages, 
we shall begin with his account of the first oblique attempts at es- 
tablishing a communication with him, on the part of the ministry, 
it having been, as he remarks, too humiliating for them to apply 


to him openly, after the indignities which they had heaped upon 
him at the council board. 


‘The new parliament was to meet the 29th of November, (1774.) 
About the beginning of that month, being at the Royal Society, Mr. 
Raper, one of our members, told me there was a certain lady who had 
a desire of playing with me at chess, fancying she could beat me, and 
had requested him to bring me to her: it was, he said, a lady with 
whose acquaintance he was sure I should be pleased, a sister of lord 
Howe’s, and he hoped I would not refuse the challenge. I said, I had 
been long out of practice, but would wait upon the lady when he and 
she should think fit. He told me where her house was, and would have 
me Call soon and without further introduction, which I undertook to do; 
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but thinking it a little awkward, I postponed it; and on the 30th, meet- 
ing him again at the feast of the socicty election, being the day after the 
parliament met, he put me in mind of my promise, and that I had not 
kept it, and would have me name a day when he said he would call tor 
me and conduct me. I named the Friday following. He called ac- 
cordingly: I went with him, played a few games with the lady, whom 
I found of very sensible conversation and pleasing behaviour, which in- 
duced me to agree most readily to an appointment for another meeting 
a few days afterwards. Though I had not the least apprehension that any 
political business could have any connexion with this new acquaintance.’ 


The plot was to be double, and accordingly Mr. David Barclay, 


received a separate commission. 


‘On the Thursday preceding this chess party, Mr. David Barclay 
called on me to have some discourse concerning the meeting of mer- 
chants to petition parliament. When that was over, he spoke of the 
dangerous situation of American affairs, the hazard that a civil war 
might be brought on by the present measures, and the great merit that 
person would have, who could contrive some means of preventing so 
terrible a calamity, and bring about a reconciliation. He was then pleas- 
ed to add, that he was persuaded, from my knowledge of both countries, 
my character and influence in one of them, and my abilities in business, 
no man had it so much in his power as myself. I naturally answered, 
that I should be very happy if I could in any degree be instrumental in 
so good a work, but that I saw no prospect of it; for, though I was sure 
the Americans were always willing and ready to agree upon any equit- 
able terms, yet I thought an accommodation impracticabic, unless both 
sides wished it; and by what I could judge from the proceedings of the 
ministry, I did not believe they had the least disposition towards it; that 
they rather wished to provoke the North American people into an open 
rebellion, which might justify a military execution, and thereby gr atify 
a grounded malice which I conceived to exist here against the wigs and 
' dissenters of that country. Mr. Barclay apprehended I[ judged too 

hardly of the ministers; he was persuaded they were not all of that tem- 
! per, and he fancied they would be very glad to get out of their present 
embarrassment on any terms, only saving the honour and dignity of 
t, government. He wished, therefore, that I would think of the matter, 
‘ and he would call again and converse with me further upon it. I said 
I would do so, as he requested it, but 1 had no opinion of its answering 
any purpose. We parted upon this.’ 


Two days after, Franklin received from Mr. Barclay and Dr. 
F othergill jointly, an invitation to meet them,—with a view to the 
‘momentous affair,’ at Fothergill’s house the following evening. 


‘ The tim’ thus appointed was the evening of the day on which I was 
to have my second chess party with the agreeable Mrs. Howe, whom 
I met accordingly. After playing as long as we liked, we fell into a 
little chat partly on a mathematical preb!em,* and partly about the new 
parliament then just met, when she said, “* And what is to be done with 
this dispute between Great Britain and the colonies? I hope we are not 
to have a civil war.” They should kiss and be friends, said I; what 
can they do better? Quarrelling can be of service to neither, but is ruin 





* This lady (which is a little unusual in ladies,) has a good deal of mathemati- 
eal knowledge. [Note of Dr. Franklin.] 
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<o both. I have often said,” replied she, “that I wished government 
would employ you to settle the dispute for them; I am sure nobody 
could do it so well. Do not you think that the thing is practicable?” 
Undoubtedly, Madam, if the parties are disposed to reconciliation; for 
the two countries have really no clashing interests to differ about. It 
is rather a matter of punctilio, which two or three reasonable people 
might settle in halfan hour. I thank you for the good opinion you are 
pleased to express of me; but the ministers will never think of employ- 
ing me in that good work; they chuse rather to abuse me. “ Ay,” 
said she, “ they have behaved shamefully to you. And indeed some of 
them are now ashamed of it themselves.” I looked upon this as acci- 
dental conversation, thought no more of it, and went in the evening to 
the appointed meeting at Dr. Fothergill’s, where I found Mr. Barclay 
with him.’ 


In this interview, Franklin repeated his despair of an accom- 
modation, but Barclay assured him that ‘ whatever was the vio- 
lence of some of the ministry, he had reason, e¢od reason, to be- 
lieve others were differently disposed,’ and finally prevailed with 
him to promise to sketch a plan of adjustment, for consideration, 
which he, Barclay, could get communicated to the most moderate 
among the ministers. 

A few evenings subsequent, the indefatigable patriot produced 
to him seventeen distinct ‘Hints for Conversation upon the sub- 
ject of terms that might probably produce a durable union be- 
tween Britain and the colonies.’ He assigned at length, on the 
second reading of the paper, his reasons for each article. He has 
written out the whole in his memorr, and it is scarcely necessary 
to state that he stipulated for all that the colonies could desire, 
short of independence. A fair copy of the Hints was requested, 
with permission to show them, collaterally, to ‘ lord Hyde, a very 
knowing man, and though not in the ministry, properly speaking, 
a good deal attended to by them.’ It was agreed, moreover, (very 
seriously no doubt!) that Franklin should not be mentioned as a 
party to the conspiracy for peace. 

In the course of a fortnight he received an intimation from Mr. 
Barclay, that lord Hyde thought ‘ the propositions too hard.’ The 
negotiation proceeded, however, in the other quarter, and it is more 
interesting. 

‘On Christmas-day, visiting Mrs. Howe, she told me as soon as I 
went in, that her brother, lord Howe, wished to be acquainted with me; 
that he was a very good man, and she was sure we should like each 
other. I said, I had always heard a good character of lord Howe, and 
should be proud of the honour of being known to him. He is but just 
by, said she; will you give me leave to send for him? By all means, 
Madam, if you think proper. She rang for a servant, wrote a note, and 
lord Howe came in a few minutes.’ 


His lordship told him, after a long preamble of fine compliments, 
that if he would indulge him with his ideas of the means proper 
to bring about a reconciliation, it might be of some use; that being 
himself upon no ill terms with the ministry, he thought it not im- 


possible that by conveying his (Franklin’s) sentiments to them, and 
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repeating theirs reciprocally, he might be a means of bringing on 
a good understanding, &c. 

The lady then offered to withdraw, but was prevented by the 
courteous philosopher, who assured her ‘ that he could have no 
secret in such a business which he would not freely confide to her 
prudence.’ After a noble reply to Howe, he consented to prepare 
for him also, a paper of Terms. The lady proffered her house for 
the future meetings of the negotiators, as no suspicion would arise 
from Franklin’s appearance there, ‘ it being known that she and 
the Dr. played together at chess.’ 

At the next rendezvous, lord Howe sounded him upon the pro- 
ject of sending out commissioners to America to inquire into 
grievances, and consult with the leading statesmen there, upon 
terms of accommodation. His lordship then produced a copy of 
the Hints in Barclay’s hand-writing, and did not conceal his 
knowledge of the author. He also, found them ‘ too hard,’ and 
solicited another project likely to be more palatable to ministers. 
‘ He told me,’ says Franklin, ‘ that he could not think of influenc- 
ing me by any selfish motive, but certainly I might with reason 
expect any reward in the power of government to bestow. This 
to me was what the French vulgarly call spitting in the soup.’ 

At another meeting the same personage, in requesting him to 
make part of the contemplated mission to America, either as a 
friend, assistant, or secretary, remarked, that if he (lord Howe) 
undertook the business, he should insist on being enabled to make 
generous and ample appointments for those he took with him, as 
well as a firm promise of subsequent rewards; and concluded by 
asking leave of Franklin to procure for him, the payment of the 
arrears of his salary as agent for New England, in testimony of 
the good disposition of the ministry towards him! 

The suggestion of ‘ unlimited recompense,’ of honours and re- 
wards beyond his expectation, if he would bring about a recon- 
ciliation suitable to the dignity of the government, was several 
times repeated to him by the other agents of the ministry, and al- 
ways repelled with the lofty disdain and peremptory language 
which the majesty of his position, not less than the probity of his 
nature, was calculated to inspire. 

Projects and counter-projects, and various ministerial mancu- 
vres followed these conversations with lord Howe. Governor 
Pownall took his share, and Barclay, Fothergill, and Hyde all re- 
appeared, in the negotiation. Franklin could never have doubted 
for an instant of its miscarriage; but he appears to have discussed 
every proposition made on either side, with sincere zeal as well 
as commanding ability. It was impossible for him to refuse 
to negotiate; and incumbent upon him to make the most of the 
occasion for the full elucidation of the rights and merits of the 
colonies. He has left imperishable evidence of his patriotism and 
of the justice of their cause, in this memoir. 

We pass from his negotiations with the ministerial lords, to his 
relations with the most remarkable Englishman of the day—lord 
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Chatham. We have reserved space for copious extracts, and 
will offer them without interposing any remarks of our own. 


¢ When I came to England in 1757, you may remember I made sev- 
eral attempts to be introduced to lord Chatham, (at that time first min- 
ister) on account of my Pennsylvania business, but without success. He 
was then too great a man, or too much occupied in affairs of greater 
moment. I was therefore obliged to content myseif with a kind of non- 
apparent and un-acknowledged communication through Mr. Potter and 
Mr. Wood his secretaries, who seemed to cultivate an acquaintance 
with me by their civilities, and drew from me what information | could 
give relative to the American war, with my sentiments occasionally on 
measures that were proposed or advised by others, which gave me the 
opportunity of recommending and enforcing the utility of conquering 
Canada. I afterwards considered Mr. Pitt as an inaccessible; I admired 
him at a distance, and made no more attempts for a nearer acquaintance. 
I had only once or twice the satisfaction of hearing through lord Shel- 
burne, and I think lord Stanhope, that he did me the honour of men- 
tioning me sometimes as a person of respectable character. 

¢ But towards the end of August last, returning from Brighthelmstone, 
I called to visit my friend Mr. Sargent, at his seat, Halsted, in Kent, 
agreeably to a former engagement. He let me know, that he had 
promised to conduct me to lord Stanhope’s at Chevening, who expected 
I would call on him when I came into that neighbourhood. We ac- 
cordingly waited on lord Stanhope that evening, who told me lord 
Chatham desired to see me, and that Mr. Sargent’s house, where I was 
to lodge, being in the way, he would call for me there the next morning, 
and carry me to Hayes. This was done accordingly. That truly great 
mian received me with abundance of civility, inquired particularly into 
the situation of affairs in America, spoke feelingly of the severity of 
the late laws against the Massachusetts, gave me some account of his 
speech in opposing them, and expressed great regard and esteem for 
the people of that country, who he hoped would continue firm and uni- 
ted in defending by all peaceable and legal means their constitutional 
rights. I assured him, that [ made no doubt they would do so; which 
he said he was pleased to hear from me, as he was sensible I must be well 
acquainted with them. I remarked to him, that this empire had happily 
found and long been in the practice of a method, whereby every province 
was well governed, being trusted in a great measure with the government 
of itself, and that hence had arisen such satisfaction in the subjects, and 
such encouragement to new settlements, that had it not been for the late 
wrong politics, (which would have parliament to be omaifotent, though 
it ought not to be so unless it could at the same time be omniscient,) 
we might have gone on extending our western empire, adding province 
to province as far as the South Sea. That I lamented the ruin which 
seemed impending over so fine a plan, so well adapted to make all the 
— of the greatest empire happy; and I hoped that if his lordship, 
with the other great and wise men of the British nation, would unite and 
exert themselves, it might yet be rescued out of the mangling hands of 
the present set of blundering ministers; and that the union and harmony 
between Britain and her colonics, so necessary to the welfare of both, 
might be restored.—He replied with great politeness, that my idea of 
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extending our empire in that manner was a sound one, worthy of a great, 
benevolent, and comprehensive mind.’* * * * 


‘I had promised lord Chatham to communicate to him the first im- 
portant news I should receive from America. I therefore sent him the 
proceedings of the congress as soon as I received them; but a whole 
week passed after I received the petition, before I could, as I wished 
to do, wait upon him with it, in order to obtain his sentiments on the 
whole; for my time was taken up in meetings with the other agents to 
consult about presenting the petition, in waiting three different days with 
them on lord Dartmouth, in consulting upon and writing letters to the 
speakers of assemblies, and other business, which did not allow mie a 
day to goto Hayes. At-last,on Monday the 26th, I got out, and was 
there about one o’clock; he received me with an affectionate kind of 
respect, that from so great a man was extremely engaging; but the 
opinion he expressed of the congress was still more so. They 
had acted, he said, with so much temper, moderation, and wisdom, that 
he thought it the most honourable assembly of statesmen since those of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the most virtuous times. That 
there were not in their whole proceedings, above one or two things he 
could have wished otherwise; perhaps but one, and that was their as- 
sertion, that the keeping up a standing army in the colonies in time of 
peace, without consent of their legislatures, was against law; he doubted 
that was not well founded, and that the law alluded to did not extend 
to the colonies. The rest he admired and honoured. He thought 
the petition decent, manly, and properly expressed. He enquired much 
and particularly concerning the state of America, the probability of 
their perseverance, the difficulties they must meet with in adhering for 
any long time to their resolutions, the resources they might have to 
suppiy the deficiency of commerce, to all which I gave him answers 
with which he scemed well satisfied. He expressed a great regard 
and warm affection for that country, with hearty wishes for their pros- 
perity; and that government here might soon come to see its mistakes, 
and rectify them; and intimated that possibly he might, if his health 
permitted, prepare something for its consideration, when the parliament 
shouid meet after the holiday s; on which he should wish to have pre- 
viously my sentiments.’ 


‘From Hayes I went to Halsted, Mr. Sargent’s place, to dine, intend- 
ing thence a visit to lord Stanhope at Chevening; but hearing there that 
his lordship and the family were in town, I staid at Halsted all night, 
and the next morning went to Chislehurst to call upon lord Camden, it 
being in my wayto town. I met his lordship and family in two car- 
riages, just without his gate, going on a visit of congratulation to -lord 
Chatham and his lady, | on the late marriage of their daughter to lord 
Mahon, son of lord Stanhope. They were to be back to dinner; so I 
agreed to goin, stay dinner, and spend the evening there, and not re- 
turn to town till next morning. We had that afternoon and evening a 
great deal of conversation on American affairs, concerning which he 
was very inquisitive, and I gave him the best information in my power. I 
was charmed with his generous and nobie sentiments; and had the great 
pleasure of hearing his full approbation of the proceedings of the con- 
gress, the petition, kc. &c. of which, at his request, I afterwards sent 
him a copy. As he seemed anxious that the Americans should continue 
to act with the same temper, coolness, and wisdom, with which they 
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had hitherto proceeded in most of their public assemblies, in which case 
he did not doubt they would succeed in establishing their rights, and 
obtain a solid and durable agreement with the mother country; of the 
necessity and great importance of which agreement, he seemed to have 
the strongest impressions.’ * * * * * * * 


‘On the 19th of Jan. I received a card from lord Stanhope, acquaint- 
ing me, that Jord Chatham having a motion to make on the morrow in 
the house of lords, concerning America, greatly desired that I might 
be in the house, into which lord S. would endeavour to procure me ad- 
mittance. At this time it was a rule of the house that no person 
could introduce more than one friend. The next morning, his lordship 
let me know by another card, that if I attended at two o’clock in the 


lobby, lord Chatham would be there about that time, and would himself 


introduce me. I attended, and met him there accordingly. On my 
mentioning to him what lord Stanhope had written to me, he said, * Cer- 
tainly; and I shall do it with the more pleasure, as Iam sure your being 
present at this day’s debate will be of more service to America than 
mine;” and so taking me by the arm, was leading me along the passage 
to the door that enters near the throne, when one of the door-keepers 
followed and acquainted him that by the order, none were to be carried 
in at that door, but the eldest sons or brothers of peers; on which he 
limped back with me to the door near the bar, where were standing a 
number of gentlemen waiting for the peers who were to introduce 
them, and sume peers waiting for friends they expected to introduce; 
among whom he delivered me to the doorkeepers, say ing aloud, this is 
Dr. Franklin, whom I would have admitted into the house; when they 
readily opened the door for me accordingly. As it had not been pub- 
licly known that there was any communication between his lordship 
and me, this I found occasioned some speculation.’ 


‘I was quite charmed with lord Chatham’s speech in support of his 
motion.* He impressed me with the highest idea of him as a great and 
most able statesman.’ 


‘On the Sunday following, being the 29th, his lordship came to town, 
and called upon me in Craven street. He brought with him his plan 
transcribed, in the form of an act of parliament, which he put into my 
hands, requesting me to consider it carefully, and to communicate to 
him such remarks upon it as should occur to me.’ 


‘He concluded to offer it the Wednesday following; and therefore 
wished to see me upon it the preceding Tuesday, when he would again 
call upon me, unless I could conveniently come to Hayes. I chose the 
latter, in respect to his lordship, and because there was less likelihood 
of interruptions: and I promised to be with him early, that we might 
have more time. He staid with me near two hours, his equipage wait- 
ing at the door} and being there w hile people were coming from 
church, it was much taken notice of and talked of, as at that time was 
every little circumstance that men thought might possibly any way affect 


* ¢It was reported at the time, that his lordship had concluded his speech with 
the following remarkable words. “ If the ministers thus persevere in msc dvising 
and misieading the king, I will not say that they can alienate the affections o! 
his subjects from his crown, but I will atiirm,that they will make the crown nol 
worth his wearing. I will not say that the king is betrayed, but [ will pronounc: 
that the kingdom is undone.” ° 
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American affairs. Such a visit from so great a man, on so important 
a business, flattered not alittle my vanity; and the honour of it gave me 
the more pleasure; as it happened the very day twelve months, that the 
ministry had taken so much pains to disgrace me before the privy 
council.’ 


‘I was at Hayes early on Tuesday, agreeably to my promise, when 
we entered into consideration of the plan; but though I staid near four 
hours, his lordship, in the manner of, I think, all eloquent persons, was 
so full and diffuse in supporting every particular I questioned, that 
there was not time to go through half my memorandums; he is not 
easily interrupted, and I had such pleasure in hearing him, that I found 
little inclination to interrupt him.’ * * * * * * 


‘On Wednesday, lord Stanhope, at lord Chatham’s request, called 
upon me, and carried me down to the house of lords, which was soon 
very full. Lord Chatham in amost excellent speech, introduced, ex- 
plained, and supported his plan. When he sat down, lord Dartmouth 
rose, and very properly said, it contained matter of such weight and 
magnitude, as to require much consideration, and he therefore hoped 
the noble earl did not expect their lordships to decide upon it by an 
immediate vote, but would be willing it should lie upon the table for 
consideration. Lord Chatham answered readily that he expected 
nothing more. But lord Sandwich rose, and ina petulant vehement 
speech, opposed its being received at all, and gave his opinion that it 
ought to be immediately rejected, with the contempt it deserved. That 
he could never believe it to be the production of any British peer. That 
it appeared to him rather the work of some American; and turning his 
face towards me, who was leaning on the bar, said, he fancied he had in 
his eye the person who drew it up, one of the bitterest and most mis- 
chievous enemies this country had ever known. This drew the eyes 
of many lords upon me: but as I had no inducement to take it to my- 
self, I kept my countenance as immoveable as if my features had been 
made of wood.’ 


‘Lord Chatham, in his reply to lord Sandwich, took notice of his illi- 
beral insinuation that the plan was not the person’s, who proposed it: 
declared that it was entirely his own, a declaration he thought himself 
the more obliged to make, as many of their lordships appeared to have 
so mean an opinion of it; for if it was so weak or bad a thing, it was 
proper in him to take care that no other person should unjustly share 
in the censure it deserved. That it had been heretofore reckoned his 
vice not to be apt to take advice; but he made no scruple to declare, 
that if he were the first minister of this country, and had the care of 
settling this momentous business, he should not be ashamed of publicly 
calling to his assistance, a person so perfectly acquainted with the whole 
of American affairs as the gentleman alluded to and so injuriousiy re- 
flected on; one, he was pleased to say, whom all Europe held in high 


estimation, for his knowledge and wisdom, and ranked with our Boyles 
and Newtons: who was an honour, not to the English nation only, but to 
human nature! I found it harder to stand this extravagant compliment 
than the preceding equally extravagant abuse; but kept as well as I 
could an unconcerned countenance, as not conceiving it to relate to me.’ 


In the commencement of May 1775, Franklin was again in Phi- 
ladelphia, and the very day after his arrival, elected by the legis- 
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lature of Pennsylvania, a delegate to congress. He considered the 
die as cast, and had thenceforward but one aim—national inde- 
pendence, to which he devoted all his faculties. As chairman of 
the committee of safety, he projected the cheveaux de frize for the 
security of the capital; he urged and procured the adoption of a 
paper money, and encouraged the emission of it to the extent of 
the public exigencies. ‘Though upwards of seventy years of age, 
he consented, at the desire of congress, to go on two missions, one 
tothe American camp near Boston; the other to Canada, a journey 
attended with the severest personal hardships. It may be readily 
imagined that he rendered important services in the foreign cor- 
respondence of congress, which no other man was so competent to 
direct. On the agitation in that assembly of the great question of 
a declaration of independence, he exerted all his influence in favor 
of the measure. He set a most efficacious example of stern deci- 
sion and firmness of purpose in this great cause; and, with a view 
to mantain the public mind in the requisite degree of animation, as 
well as for the gratification of his patriotic feelings, he went even 
beyond his colleagues in the asperity of his language and magni- 
tude of his charges against the British government. 

When Lord Howe appeared at length, on the American coast, 
as joint commissioner with his brother, Franklin was one of the 
three whom congress deputed from their body to meet him, and 
report the proposals which he had to make. There is no _per- 
formance of Franklin which sets out in stronger relief his revolu- 
tionary energy and consummate ability, than his letter of July 20, 
1776; belonging to the particular correspondence which Howe 
thought it advisable to open with him on this occasion. 

In July 1776, a convention was held at Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of giving a new constitution to the state of Pennsylvania, and 
Franklin was chosen to preside over their deliberations. He suc- 
ceeded in introducing into the constitution adopted, his favourite 


principles of a plural executive and single legislature. The theory 


failed of success in this instance, and has never been tried with ad- 
vantage in modern times. He adhered to it steadfastly, and sup- 
ported it with much ingenious and plausible reasoning; but it may 
with confidence be pronounced erroneous, and we cannot refrain from 
expressing our surprise that it found favor with so erudite and sa- 
gacious a statesman. 

Not much time elapsed before the necessity of an adequate 
representation in France became evident to congress; and there 
could be no hesitation, in the choice of the individual to be 
charged with the interests of the revolution, on that all-important 
theatre. The appointment of Franklin was hailed by the whole 
country as the happiest of auguries and it justified in the result 
every the most sanguine prediction and hope.* We can barely 


* Before he sailed on this mission, he put all the money he could raise, between 
three and four thousand pounds, into the hands of congress—and this proof of con- 
fidence encouraged others tolend. When in England he offered payment, at his 
own risk, forthe tea destroyed at Boston, in case the oppressive acts were re- 
pealed, pledging thus more than his whole fortune. 
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touch on some salient points of the history of this mission, and must 
repeat our complaint that his grand-son has dispensed to the world 
so few, comparatively, of its private details, 

The minister plenipotentiary of congress did not proceed imme- 
diately to Paris on his arrival in France. He remained a week in 
the neighbourhood of Nantz. ‘He did not,’ says his grand-son, 
‘assume at that time any public character; thinking it prudent to 
know first whether the court was ready and willing to receive pu- 
blicly commissioners from the congress:—he did not wish to em- 
barrass the ministry on the one hand, nor to subject himself and 
his colleagues to the hazard of a disgraceful refusal on the 
other.’ He practised the. same decorous and conciliatory reserve 
—well worthy of imitation in these times,—when appointed soon af- 
ter by congress to negotiate a treaty with the court of Spain. In 
the letter which he wrote to the Spanish ambassador at Paris, on 
leaving with him acopy of his commission, we find the follow- 
ing declaration—‘ As I understand that the receiving a minister 
plenipotentiary from congress is not at present thought convenient 
in Spain, and I am sure the congress would have nothing done 
that might incommode in the least a court they so much respect, 
I shall, therefore, postpone that journey till circumstances may 
make it more suitable.’ 

He fixed his residence at Passy, a village distant about a league 
from the capital. A year elapsed before he was recognised by the 
French government, but, in the interval all classes of its subjects 
testified, by the most flattering attentions, their veneration for the 
man, and predilection for his cause. The weight of his character 
and the skill of his management speedily yielded important fruits, 
in the large supplies of every description placed at his disposal by 
the ministry. Combined with fortunate events in America, his per- 
sonal influence extorted the recognition of the 6th December 1777, 
and the memorable treaty of alliance of the 6th February 1778 
Franklin had long been classed, in science, with the ‘ Newtons and 
Boyles:’—it was at this epoch that he appeared on a level, in diplo- 
macy, with the Temples and Vergennes. . 

Besides his high political functions, he exercised in France 
those of consul, judge of admiralty, national broker and merchant, 
&e. and says truly of himself that although he had always been an 
active man, he never went through so much business during eight 
vears, in any part of his life, as he did there during the same term. 
His minor vexations arising from the importunities of projectors, spe- 
culators, military and other adventurers, were innumerable, and are 
amusingly described in some of the letters produced by his grand- 
son. ‘You can have no conception,’ says he in one of them, ‘how 
Iam harassed. All my friends are sought out and teazed to teaze 
me. Great officers of all ranks in all departments, ladies great and 
small, besides professed solicitors,worry me from morning until night. 
The noise of every coach that now enters my court, terrifies me. I 
am afraid to accept an invitation to dine abroad , being almost sure 
of meeting with some officer or officer’s friend, who, as soon as I 
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am put in good humour by a glass or two of champaigne, begins 
his attack upon me. Luckily I do not often in my sleep dream of 
these vexatious situations, or I should be afraid of what are now 
my only hours of comfort.’ 

And again—‘ The number of wild schemes proposed to me is so 
great, that I begin to reject all, though possibly some of them may 
be worth notice. A good Abbé brings me a large manuscript, con- 
taining a scheme of reformation of all churches and states, religion, 
commerce, laws, &c. which he has planned in his closet without much 
know ledge of the world. Itis amazing the number of legislators 
that kindly bring me new plans for governing the United States.’ 

Notwithstanding these teasings, the torments of the gout and the 
stone, the extent of his private correspondence, and the variety and 
inportance of his official avocations, he found leisure and spirits to 
write, and print with a small set of types which he kept in his 
house, light essays, jeux d’esprit, and serious papers upon philo- 
sophical and other subjects. Weariness overtook him at last, 
however, in March 1781, when he foresaw with certainty the 
speedy attainment of the great purpose of the Revolution, he solici- 
ted from congress, permission to retire from his station. ‘That bo- 
dy prudently refused to comply with his request, and it is delight- 
ful to think of the elasticity of character at 76 years of age which 
prompted the following language, concerning the failure of his appli- 
cation.—‘ ‘The congress,’ he writes to a friend— have done me the 
honour to refuse accepting my resignation, and insist on my con- 
tinuing in their service until the peace. I must therefore buckle 
again to the business, and thank God that my health and spirits are 
of late improved.’ The king of France added to his labours, by 
putting him at the head of a committee appointed to investigate the 
merits of Mesmer’s Animal Magnetism, with which all Paris was 
infatuated. He displayed his wonted perspicacity in the detection 
of the imposture. 

We refer to the 3d part of the volume of his Correspondence for 
the history of what he performed in the negotiation for peace be- 
tween England and the American States. It atteststhe judgment 
of congress in clinging to such a pillar of strength, and justifies us 
in saying, that his agency is among the most signal of those many 
instances of a superintending providence in favour of the colonies, 
which, to repeat his own remark, all who were engaged in the revo- 
lutionary struggle must have observed. He negotiated, besides, a 
treaty of amity and commeree with Sweden, and another with Prus- 
sia. At length, in 1785, his resignation was accepted at home, and 
Mr. Jefferson appointed to succeed him. We repeat with exul- 
tation what this gentleman has written, ‘that there appeared to him 
more respect and veneration attached to the character of Dr. 
Franklin in France, than to that of any other person in the same 
country, foreigner or native.’* 


* Allare familiar with the line of Turgot inscribed on his bust:— 
' ‘ Eripuit celo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.’ 
It is an imitation of a verse of the Anti-Lucretius:. 
‘Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, Phzeboque sagittas.’ 
VOL. XI. 61 
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On his return to his native land, he did not, though on the verge 
of fourscore, abandon the public service. He acted for three years 
as president of the state of Pennsylvania, and consented to appear 
as the delegate of that state in the convention which framed our 
present constitution. He faithfully attended, as he says himself, the 
business of the convention four months, and gave his earnest 
sanction to its work. His speech at the conclusion of its delibe- 
rations was admirably adapted to produce that unanimity in the 
adoption of the constitution, which he deemed of the highest im- 
portance. In some fragments of letters on the subject of the new 
system, which his grand-son has inserted, we find the following re- 
markable passages: ‘ Though there is a general dread of giving too 
much power to our governors, I think we are more in danger 
from the little obedience in the governed.—We have been guard- 
ing against an evilthat old states are most liable to, excess of power 
in the rulers; but our present danger seems to be defect of obe- 
dience in the subjects. There is hope, however, from the enlight- 
ened state of this age and country, we may guard effectually 
against that evilas well as the rest.’ 

He retired wholly from political life in October 1788, though not 
from the race of benevolence. He enlisted himself in societies 
for the improvement of public prisons, the abolition of slavery, 
&c. and wrote much in furtherance of' their objects. For the last 
twelve months of his life, he was almost entirely confined to his bed, 
by an excruciating disease, but his activity and strength of mind 
suffered no decline. He died at the age of 84, content in all res- 
pects with his existence;—a rare felicity and a cheering spectacle. 

The real opinions of Franklin concerning the truth of revelation 
are involved in doubt; but whatever may have been his belief 
on this head, it is certain that he reprobated all ostentatious 
or proselytizing infidelity, and cherished with deep devotion the 
principles of natural religion. His creed so far is emphatically stated 
in his letter to Dr. Ezra Stiles, which has been published in seve- 
ral of our newspapers. He had a firm conviction of a particular 
Providence, and did constant homage to the agency which he as- 
cribed to it as well in the affairs of individuals as in the fate of na- 
tions. One of the most remarkable of the papers contained in this 
volume, is the speech which he pronounced in support of his 
motion for daily prayers in the Convention. It is a most impressive, 
as it was, no doubt, a most sincere testimony of the obedience of 
his vigorous and experienced understanding, to a lesson of piety, 
which furnishes the strongest motives to habitual rectitude. He 
has traced an outline of his religious notions and practices in his 
Continuation of his life, and as many of our readers may be curious 
with respect to whatever he has left on the subject, we will give 
it in his own words. 


‘ I had been religiously educated as a presbyterian; though some 
of the dogmas of that persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, 
election, refrrobation, &c. appeared to me unintelligible, others doubt- 
ful; and I early absented myself from the public assemblies of the sect, 
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Sunday being my studying day. I never was without some religious 
principles: I never doubted, for instance, the existence of a Deity; that 
he made the world and governed it by his providence; that the most 
acceptable service to God was the doing good to man; that our souls 
are immortal; and that all crimes will be punished, and our virtue re- 
warded, either here or hereafter: these Il esteemed the essentials of 
every religion, and being to be found in all the religions we had in our 
country I respected them all, though with different degrees of respect, 
as I found them more or less mixed with other articles, which without 
any tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm morality, served princi- 
pally te divide us, and make us unfriendly to one another. This res- 
pect to all, with an opinion that the worst had some good effects, in- 
duced me to avoid all discourse that might tend to lessen the good 
opinion another might have of his own religion; and as our province in- 
creased in people, and new places of worship were continually wanted, 
and generally erected by voluntary contribution, my mite for such pur- 
pose, whatever might be the sect, was never refused. 

‘Though I seldom attended any public worship, I had still an opinion 
of its propriety, and of its utility when rightly conducted, and I regu- 
larly paid my annual subscription for the support of the only Presby- 
terian minister or meeting we had in Philadelphia. He used to visit 
me sometimes as a friend, and admonish me to attend his administra- 
tions; and I was now and then prevailed on to do so; once for five Sun- 
days successively. Had he been in my opinion a good preacher, per- 
haps I might have continued, notwithstanding the occasion | had for 
the Sunday’s leisure in my course of study; but his discourses were 
chiefly either polemic arguments, or explications of the peculiar doc- 
trines of our sect, and were all to me very dry, uninteresting, and un- 
edifying; since not a single moral principle was inculcated or enforced; 
their aim seeming to be rather to make us fresdyterians than good 
citizens. At length he took for his text that verse of the 4th chapter 
to the Philippians, “ inal/y brethren, whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, fure, lovely, or of good report, if there be any virtue, or any 
firaise, think on these things.’ And I imagined in a sermon on such 
a text, we could not miss of having some morality. But he confined 
himself to five points only as meant by the apostle: viz. Keeping holy 
the Sabbath day. 2. Being diligent in reading the holy Scriptures. — 3. 
Attending duly the public worship. 4. Partaking ot the Sacrament. 
5. Paying a due respect to God’s ministers. These might be all good 
things, but as they were not the kind of good things that I expected 
from that text, I despaired of ever meeting with them from any other, 
was disgusted, and attended his preaching no more. I had some years 
before composed a little liturgy, or form of prayer, for my own pri- 
vate use, (viz. in 1728,) entitled, Articles of Belief and Acts of Reli- 
gion. -I returned to the use of this, and went no more to the pub- 
lic assemblies. My conduct might be blameable, but I leave it 
without attempting further to e:.cuse it; my present purpose being to 
relate facts, and not to make apologies for them.’ 

The splendid reputation which illuminated the old age of Frank- 
lin had nothing in it artificial or perishable. His name is now 
exalted in Europe above any other of the eighteenth century.* 


* See Edinburg Review far August 1817. 
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It ranks among the first on the list of the acknowledged benefactors 
of the human race. One trait alone of his history will serve to 
avouch this distinction;—that wherever he appeared, the apostles 
of charity, the public-spirited, the doers and projectors of good 
in every walk of beneficence, rallied to him instinctively as to their 
chief and oracle. His will attests that his ruling passion—the love 
of country‘ was strong in death.’ No one has lived between 
whom and so many of the most celebrated geniuses, of various 
orders, a close parallel may, so justly be established. In the temple 
of Fame, he is not misplaced by the side of Newton, or Barne- 
veldt, or Addison, or Arbuthnot, or Fontenelle, or la Rochefou- 
cauld;—to say nothing more of the station which he holds in its 
most illustrious group—that of the philanthropists. In studying 
his character and writings, with Xenophon’s Memorabilia be- 
fore us, we could almost credit the transmigration of souls; so 
perfect is the congeniality between him and Socrates. But we 
leave this topic, as well as those of his literary merits, and of his 
particular claims to the gratitude of America, for the occasion 
which will be afforded by the third volume of his Memoirs. 





Art. II.— Review of the Transactions of the American Philosophe- 
cal Soczety, Vol. 1 of the New Series, quoted. 
( Continued from p. 320.) 
On Vanishing Fractions. By fared Mansfield, Professor of the 
Military Academy at Washington. 
MuIS paper cannot be well explained without a reference to al- 
gebraic illustrations, which do not accord with the plan of this 
work, 
An account of Pyrometric Experiments made at Newark, New 
Fersey, by F. R. Hasler. 

These were made to determine the ratio of expansion between 
measures of Iron and Brass, preparatory to an official survey of the 
coast of the United States, in which Mr. Hasler was employed by 
the Executive of this country. 

The general mean of the expansion for each degree of Fahren- 
heit, proved to be, Iron, 000006963535: Brass, 00001050903: dif- 
ference, 000003545495. 


The proportional expansion for one degree of Fahrenheit, for 
iron and brass is, 


for Iron. for Brass. 
According to Lavoisier and Laplace 00000678 000010498 
According to Mr. Hasler - - 00000696 000010498 


English Phonology: or an essay toward an analysis and description 
of the component sounds of the English Language. By P. S. 
Duponceau. 

This seems to us from the manner in which it is here treated to 
be a new subject. Every body knows how difficult it is, to acquire 
correctly the pronunciation of a foreign language: this is owing to 
a difference in the articulation of elementary sounds, particulalry 
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yowels. To instance in the vowel a; the English alphabet has no 
powers to express the French sound of a in car, par: nor can the 
French alphabet represent the short sound of the English a, in hat, 
at, however simple these sounds may respectively appear to the 
inhabitants of each nation respectively. 

So, no idea can be conveyed by alphabetical signs through the 
eye, of the sound annexed to the u-of the French and Low-Dutch 
—the @ and ew of the Germans and French—the yerwe of the 
Russians—the guttural / of the Poles—the 6 of the Greeks—the 
th of the English,* &c. &c. 

Indeed, it seems impossible by mere written signs, to convey to 
the mental ear, sounds which the natural ear has never heard. 
Hence no universal alphabet can convey adequate notions of the 
varieties of sounds actually existing in human language. Some- 
thing like an approximation might indeed be made, by an accurate 
analysis of known elementary alphabetical sounds, and by classing 
them according to their respective analogies; and thus might be ex- 
hibited the elements of a new science, which the author of this 
memoir would call the phonology of language. 

In this respect, the elementary sounds of a language seem to be 
of a more permanent character, than the written language. Ortho- 
graphy is so variable, that in none of the common European lan- 
guages, does it correspond accurately with'the elementary sounds 
which it seems meant to convey. Still, no good effect is likely to 
result from the perpetual attempts at innovation by way of improv- 
ing the spelling of words, so as to conform more accurately to the 
sounds annexed to them; for probably no two persons would agree 
in these alterations; and with the mass of readers, they would on- 
ly tend to throw the whole written language into utter confusion, 
even if the innovation could be forced upon the people by a suffici- 
ent authoritative sanction; which is not likely to be the case. When 
once a sound is associated with a word, that word becomes a sign of 
the sound equally with any other word. Thus the sound we annex 
to tongue, may as well be annexed to brox or any other collection 
of letters; for the connexion is not natural, but arbitrary. When 
once therefore the connexion is established by common consent, the 
purpose (as it seems to us) is answered, whether one, two, three or 
any other number of letters be employed to designate the sound. 
Some combinations of letters seem to approximate more to the 
combined elementary sounds annexed to the separate letters, of which 
the word is composed,than others; still, the association of the sound 
with the written character being once made, the main, practical 
purpose of graphic language, is answered. Mr. Duponceau is of 
opinion, (with good reason as we think) that the standard of pro- 
nunciation in any language, does not exist in the poetry of the na- 
tion; but in the language of solemn recitation, where every sound 


* We recollect a wag of that nation travelling through France in the days of 
the old regime, who called himself Mr. Theodore Thickthackthedge; a name 
impossible fora Frenchman, not conversant with English, to pronounce. 
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must be distinctly uttered, and where no licenses are permitted ag 
in rythm or in metre. Every Englishman who has been at Paris 
particularly, must be aware of the great use to be made, of attend- 
ing sermons, orations, and the declamation of the theatre: for in 
these alone can accurate pronunciation be heard or learnt. The 
popular dictionaries of Walker and Sheridan, the common standards 
of pronunciation in this country, are really of no authority: they are 
the compilations of men, whose literary society and literary ac- 
quirements, were not of the class to entitle them to be considered 
as of weight inthe cases they have presumed to determine. This 
is well known to every Englishman conversant with the literary 
world in that nation from five and twenty to five and thirty years 
ago. 
For the purpose of instituting something like an attempt to ana- 
lyse the elementary sounds of the English language, Mr. Dupon- 
ceau has written this essay: in which he has endeavoured to sepa- 
rate and distinguish by the ear only, all the various sounds that 
enter into the composition of the English oral language: to distin- 
guish between those which habit, or authority, have taught us to 
consider as similar, altho’ different in fact; and to join together, 
those which have been considered as different, from mere difference 
in quality or duration of utterance. In so doing, he has not been 
able to discover more than 29 pure elementary sounds; of which 7 
are vocal, or vowels, 21 organic or consonants, and 2 aspirations. 
For the purpose of preventing mistakes owing to prior associ- 
ations, he gives new and arbitrary names to each sound, and ex- 
emplifies each of them by words wherein they enter. But as we 
have not space to afford for a more ample analysis of this interest- 
ing essay, we must content ourselves by recommending it to the at- 
tentive perusal of the reader. 


On the fossil reliquia of unknown vegetables in coal strata. By 

the Rev. H. Steznhauer. 

Fossil vegetables are divided into wood, fruit, leaves, flower, 
and indeterminate reliquia. Of flowers, we doubt without deny- 
ing the existence, notwithstanding the assertions at Oeningen. 

The present paper is devoted to fossil vegetable remains, that 
discover no traces of analogy to existing vegetables. The whole 
subject is exceedingly curious, and the present paper is a very in- 
teresting, though brief collection of the facts observed concerning 
the vegetable impressions of which it treats. For our own parts, we 
have no doubt but the vegetables submerged or cohobated, that form 
the coal strata, consisted originally inthe transition range of strata, of 
the earlier and smaller vegetables that were meant to be converted 
by destruction and decomposition into vegetable mould: and as we 
proceed upwards from the transition anthracite coal, through the in- 
dependent coal formation to the wood or bovey coal, the surtur- 
brand of the alluvial, we find traces of larger growths and more 
exuberant vegetation. But it would require half a volume to de- 
tail the facts and reasonings upon which these opinions are ground- 
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Mr. Steinhauer, notices, 1. PHyYToLITHUS verrucosus. 2. sul- 
catus. 3. cancellatus. 4, parmatus. 5. reticulatus. 6. martini. 7. 
tranversus. 8. dawsoni. 9. notatus. 10. tessellatus. These are ac- 
companied with satisfactory plates of the remains described. 


Account of a large wen, successfully extirpated. By fohn Syng 
Dorsey; with a plate. 

The circumference of this wen at the thickest part vertically, was 
3 feet 9 inches. The circumference horizontally, was 3 feet 1 inch 
and a half. The tumour after extirpation weighed 25 pounds, 
but when filled with blood, probably much more. ‘The woman was 
a negro, about fifty. years of age, in the service of Thomas Cooper, 
esq. Professor of Chemistry at Carlisle. ‘The tumour had been 
18 years growing. ‘The woman was placed on her face for 15 
minutes previous to the operation; and the tumour held up, so as 
to empty as much as possible the vessels of the blood which filled 
them in their dependant state: precautions, which appear to have 
greatly contributed to the success of the operation. ‘This seems the 
largest wen hitherto known to have been successfully extirpated; 
and the operation does much credit to Dr. Dorsey the operator. 


An account of an improvement made in the differential thermo- 
meter of Mr. Lesle. By Elisha De Butts, M.D. Professor of 
Chemistry at Baltimore. 

Dr. De Butts was induced to adopt the present improvement on 
Leslie’s thermometer from the difficulty of procuring the British 
instrument accurately made in this country. It is certainly an in- 
genious and useful variation, but cannot be described satisfactorily 
here, for want of reference to the plate. 

The same difficulty occurs with respect to the next paper, which 
also deserves credit for the ingenuity of the contrivance proposed 
in it: V1Z. 

Description of an improved Piston for Steam-Engines without 

hemp-packing. By Pet. A. Browne, Esq. 

On bleaching. By Thomas Cooper, Esq. Inthe history of the in- 
troduction of bleaching with the oxymuriatic acid into Great Bri- 
tain, in Rees’s Encyclopedia and in Parke’s essays, notice has been 
taken of the share Mr. Cooper had in this improvement, altho’ his 
name is not mentioned by Dr. Henry or Dr. Thomson. It now 
appears from this paper, that the method of bleaching with that 
acid, at the works of Baker & Co. was and still is in England ut- 
terly unknown: although from the present description of it, the im- 
provement in bleaching, and the great superiority of the process 
here described can hardly be doubted. We recollect, that many 
years afterward the oxymuriatic acid was made for small experi- 
ments by M. Fabroni in the method here described by Mr. Coo- 
per, but the original invention and the application of it in a large 
way, is certainly due exclusively to this gentleman, and to Mr. 
Baker; for it is not true as Dr. Thomson asserts, that Mr. Henry 
or any of his family ever attempted bleaching in the large way. 
When we say, that the process here described supersedes the ne- 
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cessity of manganese, fire, furnaces, retorts, and recipients, and 
that the acid can be made by one or two people to the amount of 
many thousand gallons in an hour, it will probably induce those 
who are interested in the theory or the practice of bleaching, to pe- 
ruse this paper, with the attention which the process proposed, ap- 
pears to deserve. We recollect, a briefaccount of this process 
from the pen of Mr. Cooper inserted by Dr. Mease in his edition 
of Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia. ‘The paper is accompanied 
by a plate in this volume. The process of bleaching by great pres- 
sure on the alkaline liquor mentioned in the latter part of this pa- 
per, is described also by Dr. Thomson in the article Bleaching in 
the supplement to the Edinburgh Encyclopzdia: an article however, 
which is in many respects, historical and practical, very erroneous. 


Description anduse of a simple appendage to the reflecting sector, 
by which it is rendered capable of measuring all possible alittu- 
des on land by reflection from an artificial horizon. By Robert 
Patterson. 

The object of this ingenious contrivance is explained in the first 
paragraphs of the paper itself. 


‘ Since the discovery of the reflecting sector, various attempts have 
been made to extend the limits of its capacity in measuring angles. 
This becomes especially necessary in taking altitudes on land, by means 
of an artificial horizon, or reflecting horizontal surface; since, in this 
case, the altitude measured is, from the construction of the instrument, 
but one half of that pointed out by the index on the limb: thus, an oc- 
tant will not measure an altitude of more than 45°, a sectant, not one of 
more than 60°, a quintant, not one of more than 72°; and beyond this, the 
limits of the sector has seldom if ever, been extended. It is, indeed, 
perfectly obvious, that no instrument of this kind can, by means of a re- 
flecting horizontal surface, measure an altitude of 90%; fur, then, the in- 
cident ray and the reflected ray must coincide, and both pass through 
the eye of the observer—which is evidently impossible. Nay, when the 
altitude exceeds 75°, the head of the observer will, almost unavoidably, 
intercept the incident ray, in its passage to the reflecting surface. Be- 
sides, the field of view, from the obliquity of the index speculum, will 
then become too much contracted to afford an easy observation. 

‘ No improvement, therefore, in the construction of this instrument, 
ean ever be expected to answer the purpose of measuring all possible 
altitudes by means of a common artificial horizon: but with the aid of 
the following very simple appendage, this purpose will be completely 
answered, even by the common octant. 

‘The whole apparatus, to be used with the reflecting sector, consists 
of three parts. d 

1. An artificial horizon, or horizontal reflecting glass plane, with its 
adjusting screws. 

2. A spirit-level. 

3. A reflecting inclined plane. 

‘ The two first parts of this apparatus, as well as the manner of adjust- 
ing them, are well known, and, therefore, need not here be described.’ 


The reflecting inclined plane, needs the plate to enable the read- 
er to understand it, 
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Description and use of avery simple instrument for setting up 
Sun Dials, and for many other useful purposes. By Robert Pat- 
terson. | 
This also is a very useful contrivance by the ingenious author 

of the former paper, but the limits of this review will not allow us 

to copy the description. 


Observations made at an early period on the climate of the coun- 
try about the river Delaware: collected from the records of the 
Swedish colony. By Nicolas Collin, Rector of the Swedes church 
at Philadelphia. 

There is little in this account worthy of notice, as differing ma- 
terially from facts of the same kind now commonly observed. Ex- 
cept perhaps the remark of governor Azszng, and engineer Linde- 
strom in 1654, that winter began in December and ended in Janu- 
ary, continuing but 7, 8,or at the most 9 weeks. This is a curious 
fact, if it can be relied on: but modern experience renders it some- 
what apocryphal. 


Research concerning the mean diameter of the earth. By Robert 
Adrain. 

‘ The figure of the earth approaches nearly to that of an oblate sphe- 
roid of revolution, the axis being to the equatorial diameter in the ratio 
of 320 to 321. When this figure is made use of in navigation, geogra- 
phy, &c. the calculations become much more abstruse and laborious 
than when we consider the earth simply as a sphere. In certain cases, 
where extreme accuracy is necessary, the oblate figure must be taken 
into account; but in general, the globular figure will still be retained, as 
sufficiently accurate for most purposes, of great simplicity in theory, and 
of easy calculation in practice. 

‘ But, if we substitute a sphere instead of the spheroid with which the 
figure of the earth very nearly coincides, we are by no means at liberty 
to choose the diameter of the sphere without restriction: we must select 
a sphere agreeing with the spheroid in as many important circumstances 
as possible. Ofthese the following deserve particular attention. 

I. The sphere should be equal in magnitude to the spheroid. 

If. The mass of the sphere should be equal to that of the spheroid. 

III. The surface of the sphere should be equal to the surface of the 
spheroid. 

IV. The length of adegree of a great circle onthe surface of the 
sphere should be a mean of all the degrees of great ellipses on the sur- 
face of the spheroid. 

V. The radius of the sphere should be a mean of all the radii of the 
spheroid. . 

VI. The gravity on the surface of the sphere should be equal to the 
mean gravity on the surface of the spheroid. 

‘ When the spheroid differs very little from a sphere, asin the present 
case, so that we may neglect, as inconsiderable, all the powers of the el- 
lipticity above the first, we are led to a remarkable coincidence; for all 
these conditions are fulfilled by one and the same sphere. The deter- 
mination of this sphere is the object of the following calculations.’ 


These calculations form the body of the paper, whose object will 
be understood from the preceding introduction. The result is 
compressed in the following paragraph. 

VO}. XI. 62 
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‘Having determined the most probable axes of the terrestrial sphe- 
roid from the measurement of degrees of the meridian by a method 
which I discovered several years ago, and published in 7he Analyst; the 
resulting mean radius was found to be 3959.36 English miles. The 
diameter of the earth taken as a sphere is therefore 7918.7, the circum- 
ference 24877.4, and the length of a degree of a great circle 69.104, or 

9; English miles very nearly.’ 
An improvement on the common Ship-pump. By Robert Patterson. 

This improvement is described in the opening of the memoir. 


‘ Notwithstanding the numerous improvements that have, from time to 
time, been proposed in the construction of shif-fumps, yet, after all, the 
common Jifiing fump still remains in general use. 

‘The paper, now submitted to the consideration of the society, is an 
attempt towards an improvement in ‘Ais pump, by means of a very sim- 
ple appendage, that may be readily applied at any time, when wanted, 
and by which a very considerable proportion of the manual labour, usu- 
ally employed, will be saved. 

‘ The following is a description of this appendage, with the manner of 
its application and use. 

I. Let a plug of white pine, cedar, or any other suitable wood, or of 
cork, be made, very nearly cylindrical, so as exactly to fit the bore of 
the pump above the nozle. 

If. Through the axis of this plug, a_hole is to be bored, of the size of 
the pump-rod; and then the plug is to be split or cut through the axis 
or centre of the hole. 

IIf. Place this plug round the pump-rod, and let it be firmly inserted 
into the bore of the pump, above the nozle; and there secured by a pin 
or bolt driven through the pump, just above the plug, so as to prevent 
it from being raised by the force of the water acting againstit The 
part of the pump-rod that works in the plug may be made as round and 
smooth as possible, in order to prevent friction, and the passage of wa- 
ter through the hole. With the same view, the hole may be lined or 
packed with oakum, and a stratum of oil or slush placed over the plug. 
—lIt will be advisable to have the nozle inserted as low down in the 
pump-tree as practicable, and thus the vertical hole through the plug 
will be the less affected by the angular motion of the pump-rod. 

IV. Round the nozle of the pump, let there be fastened one end of a 
pretty wide open hose, of leather or painted canvas; the other end pas- 
sing over or through the side of the vessel, and hanging down into the 
water. The pump, with this simple appendage, may be considered as a 
syfhon, having the shorter leg outside, and the longer leg inside of the 
vessel; and the height to which the water will in effect have to be raised, 
by the action of pumping, will be no more than the difference between 
the height of the water in the hold and that outside of the vessel; and 
thus, frequently, more than /a/f the usual labour of pumping will be 
saved.’ 

Observations on those processes of the Ethmoid Bone, which ori- 
ginally form the sphensidal sinuses. By Caspar Wistar, M. D. 
President of the Society, and Professor “of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

This paper by the late President of the society, whose death oc- 
casioned so much sensation in Philadelphia, is of anature too tech- 
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nical and professional to be abstracted here, especially as it re- 
quires the illustration of the accompanying plate. The opinion of 
the author is comprized in the following paragraph. 


‘ Upon comparing these perfect specimens of the Ethmoid and Sphe- 
noidal Bones of the subject about two years of age, with the Os Sphe- 
noides ofa young subject who was more advanced in years, it appears 
probable, that the azygos process and the sides of the Pyramid applied to 
it, are so changed, in the progress of life, that they simply constitute 
the septum between the Sinuses; that the External Side of the Pyramid 
is also dune away, and that the Front Side and the Basis of the Pyramid 
only remain; constituting the Cornets Sphenoidaux* of M. Bertin. 

‘If this be really the case, the origin of the Sphenoidal Sinuses is 
very intelligible.’ 

An account of two heads found in the morass called the Big-bone 

Lick, and presented to the society by C. Wistar, M. D. 

It seems not determined to what animal the first of these heads 
belonged: it is compared in this memoir, with the Moose, or Cervus 
Alces, and with the round-horned Elk, but does not appear to be the 
same with either. ‘The second Dr. Wistar seems to think belong- 
ed to the Bison tribe. ‘The comparison is illustrated by plates. 


An account of acase of disease,in which one side of the Thorax 
was at rest ,while the other performed the motions of respiration 
in theusual way. By C. Wistar, M. D. 

Upon dissection it appeared that ‘ the cavity of the Thorax which 
was without motion, was filled with pus. The volume of the lung 
on that side was greatly diminished, and the cellular structure of 
the organ entirely done away. 


A description of several species of Chondropterigious fishes of 
North America, with their varieties. By C. A. Le Sueur. 

This paper describes the Petromyzon Americanus andthe Petro- 
myzon Nigricans of the order characterized by fixed Branchie. 
—The Amonocetes bicolor—The Accipenser rubicundus, and the 
Accipenser brevirostrum of the order characterized by free Branc- 
hie. And another fish of the same order and genus, dubiously 
named as the Accipenser oxyrinchus. 

M. Le Sueur is known as the naturalist and friend who accom- 
panied Peron in his voyage to Australasia and the South-Sea. 
Investigation of a Theorem, proposed by Dr. Rittenhouse, respecting the 

Summation of the several Powers of the Sines; with its Application to 

the Problem of a Pendulum vibrating in circular Arcs. By Owen 

Nulty, Professor of Mathematics in Dickinson College, Pennsyl- 

vania.— Communicated in a letter to Dr. R. M. Patterson,—Read 

Nov. 15th, 1816. 

‘ Carlisle Aug. 12th, 1816. 
‘Dear Sir, 
af In the third volume of the Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Dr. Rittenhouse mentions, in a letter addressed to your fa- 


_* ©Cornet’ is the word applied by several French anatomists to the Ossa Tur- 
binata of the nose; they seem to have intended to express by it a convoluted la- 
mina or plate of bone. 
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ther, that he had discovered a very elegant theorem for determining 
the times of vibration of a pendulum in giving arcs ofa circle, and that 
it depended on another respecting the summation of the several powers 
of the sines to a given radius. The first of these theorems has never, I 
believe, been communicated to the public; but the second, which is 
very remarkable, is announced by Dr. Rittenhouse in the following 
terms: ‘If a fraction, of which the denominator is the index of the given 
power, and the numerator the same index diminished by unity and mul- 
tiplied by the square of the radius, be multiplied by the sum of the next 
but one lower power of the sines, the product will be the sum of the given 
power.” This curious law, however, was inferred merely from a partial 
process, and Dr. Rittenhouse concludes his paper by requesting a de- 
monstration of it. As this subject has not been resumed in any of the 
subsequent volumes of the Transactions, I have thought the following in- 
vestigation would not be uninteresting to you.’ 


The above account of the design of the paper by the learned 
author of it, will sufficiently explain his intention. ‘The mathema- 
tical calculations employed in investigating this law, the reader 
must consult in the volume here reviewed. 


A monograph of American insects of the genus Cicindela. By 
Thomas Say. 

This paper presents an elaborate and seemingly a very accurate 
description of CicinpELA, vulgaris: hirticollis: unipunctata: sex 
guttata: dorsalis: marginata: obscura: purpurea: punctulata: for- 
mosa: decimnotata: pusilla: violacea: abdaminalis: micans. We are 
very glad to see this memoir from the pen of one of the best natu- 
ralists our country possesses. 

Description and Rationale of the ofieration of a simple apparatus, which 
may serve asa substitute for the Ship Pump, and which will require 
no manual labour whatsoever; being a Sufifilement to the paper No. 
XXIX. on that subject. By Robert Patterson Read, Dec 5, 1817. 

‘DESCRIPTION. 

‘ The apparatus for the purpose announced in the above title, consists 
of a long hose, made of pretty stiff leather, passing through the stern of 
the vessel; the inner end furnished with a copper ferrule, and having a 
valve opening inwards, is to be immersed under the surface of the wa- 
ter in the hold, and the outer end to fall into the water astern of the ves- 
sel. Thisend of the hose is to terminate in a piece of copper tube, of 
a convenient length, with three or more large holes pierced through its 
circumference, near the extremity; and to be closed at the end by a 
moveable lid, projecting a small distance beyond the circumference of 
the tube. This tube is tobe introduced (the lid being removed for the 
purpose) into a broad metallic socket, (bell-metal or copper) from which 
project three or more diverging spiral tubes, opening into the socket; 
which must be made to turn freely, and with as little friction as possible, 
round the copper tube, and covering the holes perforated through it; 
the lid being replaced, wiil prevent the socket from slipping off. 

‘Round the socket, and behind the projecting spiral tubes, are to be 
firmly fixed, obliquely, three or more copper vanes, resembling those 
of a vertical wind-mill. 

‘ Along the surface of the copper tube, in which the hose terminates, 
may be fixed an oblong sheet of cork, projecting a small distance above 
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the tube. This will answertwo purposes, Ist, by its buoyancy, it will, 
when the vessel is in motion, prevent the spiral tubes from sinking too 
much below the surface of the water; and 2dly, it will counteract the 
tendency which the friction of the socket, turned round by the rotary 
motion of the vanes striking against the water, will have to twist the 
Jeathern hose. 

‘That part of the hose which passing through, comes in contact with 
the stern of the vessel, may be made of a strong, curving, copper tube, 
by which it may be fastened to the vessel, and thus be prevented from 
being dragged out or twisted round by the action of the water. Into 
the upper bend of this part of the hose may be inserted a small diverg- 
ing copper tube, through which, by means of a funnel, the hose may be 
filled with water, or the air which may there accumulate, suffered to es- 
cape, and may then be stopped with a cork. 

‘RATIONALE OF THE OPERATION. 

‘The hose being previously filled with water, and the vessel under 
way, the action of the water against the vanes attached to the socket, 
will, in ordinary circumstances, produce so great a centrifugal velocity 
in the outer extremities of the sprial tubes as to overcome the exter- 
nal pressure of the water, and produce a current from the water in the 
hold, on the principles mentioned in the original paper, so long as it co- 
vers the inner extremity ofthe hose. If the motion of the vessel should 
cease, or become too slow to produce the exhaustion of the water from 
the hold, then the valve at the mner extremity of the hose will be shut, 
and the hose remain full, till a favourable change of circumstances shall 
renew the operation. 

‘ There is no doubt, that the above apparatus is susceptible of various 
modifications and improvements, which will readily occur to the practi- 
cal navigator. 

‘A centrifugal pump is not a new idea.—I remember to have seen one 
in Bucks county, above fifty years ago; constructed by Joseph Ellicot, 
the father of our associate Andrew Ellicot, by which water was raised 
from a pretty deep well; for the purpose of irrigation, th« rotary motion 
being communicated tothe pump by a simple wind-mill. 


The above contrivance seems applicable to so mai, useful pur- 
poses, that we have thought it expedient to present it to our read- 
ers entire. 


Abstract and results from 8 annual statements (1809 to 1816) 
published by the Board of Health of Philadelphia,of the deaths 
with the diseases, ages, Sc. communicated by Fohn Vaughan. 
In this valuable set of tables, it appears that of 16000 diseases, 

consumption constitutes 2596. Gout 29. Suicide 36. We sus- 

pect many of the diseases were gout, which are registered under 


other names. 
A list of donations closes the volume, which is very creditable 


to the society from which it emanates. C, 
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‘iit ArT. III.—Resources of the United States ef America; or, A View 
cat of the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, Po- fi 
Pe litical, Literary, Moral, and Religious Capacity and Character ° 
: of the American People. By John Bristed, Counsellor at law, 
New-York. = ° 
His work, independently of its bulk and title, comes before us” , 
with no insignificant pretensions. The author professestohave 
had it eight years in preparation, which is almost the period pre-e = — sy 
scribed by the Roman poet, and he informs us that he possesses =~ 
no ordinary requisites for the undertaking. He is a prophet, it —_—,, 
seems, for he tells us in his preface, that he foretold the downfal - 4g 


of Napoleon Bonaparte in a work published eight years ago, an 
honour which, however, he shares with so many other writers 
both here and " elsewhere, that we should think :t scarcely worth a 
making a matter of boast. He also professes to be perfectly im- 
partial, and entirely unconnected with either of the great political 
parties which divide this country. Why he should think it neces- 
sary, thus early, to make this profession it is difficult to conceive, E 
unless, as is really the case, there were in the work sufficient indi- 7 
cations to the contrary, to create doubts which we apprehend even = 
his own testimony will scarcely invalidate. 4 
Of a writer who has so courteously, and withal so modestly said a 
thus much of himself, it may be worth our while to say a little 
more, in order that the reader may be made thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the singularly happy combination of requisites concentra- 
ted in our author for writing an impartial work on the resources, 
religion, morals, literature, and manners of the American people. 
We disclaim any intention to indulgt in any unwarrantable per- 
sonality; but without this key to the work, it would be quite im- 
possible for the reader to conceive how a person, writing thus 
about the United States, could fancy himself impartial. 
Mr. Bristed is an Englishman by birth, education, and—mo- 
desty, bred, if we are rightly informed, at the university of Ox- 4 
ford, a place singularly distinguished for its learning, g 


‘ Since all carry thither alittle e. day, 
And we meet with so few who bring any away.’ 


Some eight years ago, when he took up the business of prophecy, _ 

: he enlisted all his prospective wisdom and inspired enthusiasm in a 
'@ the service of his then liege lord of England, in a book to which 
\ he frequently refers in his present work, when it is by no means 


a 


S.- 


necessary. In that book he raved with most horrible fluency 
against the French, and indeed all those Jacobin cut-throats, de- . 
mocrats, and infidels, that dared to disbelieve England was not 4 
iF the only redoubtable champion of religion and human rights in this 
| mundane sphere. That he has not even yet abjured any of these 
i amusing doctrines, or lost any of the feelings he then cherished, 
appears with sufficient certainty from his frequent references to 
this work, which he most certainly would not have thus called 
from oblivion, to bear testimony to any opinions which had subse- 
quently been renounced. 
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Since that period he has undergone a metamorphosis, as we in- 
fer from his taking such frequent occasion, when making any as- 
sertion peculiarly unjust or absurd, to speak of this country, as 
‘our country;-—and most especially from his announcing himself 
as a counsellor at law. Nevertheless we are not going to find fault 
with him for at length thinking this country worthy of his adop- 
tion; nor will we allow ourselves to smile even in secret at his de- 
dicating his book to a learned chancellor, and praising a learned 

overnor, both of the state in which he has commenced the prac- 
tice of the law. The author is, ‘ can he help it, a special attor- 
ney, and it is good to have friends at court. We have felt it our 
duty to say thus much of a writer who in the course of his work, 
while affecting to call this ‘our country,’ and to speak of it in the 
spirit becoming a citizen of the United States, has managed most 
adroitly, as he thinks, to reiterate most of the principal calumnies 
of his countrymen, and to do us more injury than all his prede- 
cessors, under the assumed guise of our fellow-citizen. We deem- 
ed it necessary to expose him in his real character, as an English- 
man, cherishing all the vulgar prejudices of his most bigotted 
countrymen, lest some of his readers in this country should really 
suspect him of impartiality; and shall now proceed to notice the 
mighty mass which he has offered to our consideration, first re- 
marking its general deficiencies as a work pretending to give new 
information as to the present state of our resources. 

The magnitude of the interests, moral and political, involved in 
the developmentof the energies of this great country, though in some 
measure foreseen, is in general but imperfectly understood. The 
more enlightened part of mankind indeed begin to look forward 
to some propitious period, when the wisdom of our institutions, 
and the happy influence of our example, may afford to distressed 
nations the evidence of successful experience, and press the weight 
of conviction by their own irresistible energy. But the true causes 
of our prosperity, their comparative operation at different periods 
of our history, as checked or accelerated by events, and the rea- 
sonable prospects of the future, from the certain experience of the 
past, have not as yet met with that faithful and sagacious investi- 
gation which their very striking importance demands. In Europe, 
some sort of prescience as to the future glories of this rising re- 
public—a republic that in time promises to excel whatever of reali- 
ty has reached us in the annals of Greece and Rome, because her 
example will be more beneficial to mankind, has of late discovered 
itself in the eagerness with which all that relates to the United 
States is circulated and received. A more particular exposition 
and examination of the results flowing from public measures, and 
from the application of individual and collective industry to the 
physical circumstances of our situation, would, we think, afford to 
legislators instruction, and to nations a practical commentary on 
their truest interests. 

This great political lesson is but ill supplied in the work before 
us. ‘I'he statements are mostly of old date; the returns borrowed 
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from works long ago known to the public. No official documents, 
no new facts or conclusions, are brought forward to justify a new 
publication. We had looked for original information on a subject 
marked by a constant variation of features. But no such thing. 
The author had no new discovery in political economy to an- 
nounce, and he has given us no new facts to sustain or illustrate 
his theory. That he should thus content himself with giving to 
the public what the public long before possessed, we cannot help 
thinking a piece of most unexampled generosity, as well as a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of time and expense. Should wonders not haply 
have ceased, and this book come to a second edition, we must in- 
sist, in behalf of the literary community, that it be altogether new 
modelled, the speculations upon England, the view of society, li- 
terature, and manners in this country, his anecdotes and small 
talk, his sectional politics, and his roarings against the French, be 
forthwith irrevocably expunged, ard the residue served as the sa- 
gacious physician did the cucumbers his patient had prepared with 
such elaborate solicitude. The statistics of Mr. Pitkin, with a few 
other books familiar to every reader in the United States, contain 
all the real information of the work before us; and it is quite un- 
necessary to pay for the repetition of a tale twice told. 

The reader will look in vain in this work for what he probably 
expected in a book of five hundred: pages, announced under such 
an imposing title. Though aware of the talents of Mr. Bristed, 
we had allowed ourselves to hope for accurate details of the 
amount of tonnage at the several ports, the value of imports and 
exports, distinguishing the different articles, to the latest period, 
which would have afforded a valuable supplement to Mr. Pitkin’s 
tables, and furnished some light to enable us to judge of the effects 
of universal peace on our trade. We looked for the amount of du- 
ties collected at the different custom-houses, specifying their ori- 
gin; the number of persons engaged in maritime pursuits, distin- 
guishing the fisheries, the seamen in our public vessels agreeably 
to the returns in the navy department, the compiement of our ships 
of war, their stations, with the number now building, the navy 
yards, founderies of cannon, armories, manufactories of gunpow- 
der, the amount of the military force in detail, with its general 
distribution, and the number of our militia—for every thing, in 
fact, which, from a book of the size and title of the work before 
us, we had a right to expect. But grievous was the disappoint- 
ment of our expectations, and grievously should the author answer 
for his deficiencies. 

He may urge perhaps in his defence, that such information is 
not accessible to a person who does not choose to goto the seat of 
government for it, a piece of condescension hardly to be expected 
from a writer who seriously affirms in his present work, that ‘ it is 
almost impossible that there ever can be a wise and efficient admi- 
nistration of the American government while its seat continues at 
Washington.’ The unequalled simplicity and presumption of this 
assertion, and the reasons he gives for it, we shall expose more 
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particularly in the proper place. All we will say at present on the 
subject is, that if Mr. Bristed did not know how, or did not 
choose to take the trouble, to gain the information which alone can 
justify the publication of such an expensive work, he ought, in jus- 
tice to himself and his readers, to have spared our country the 
additional burthen of sustaining such a weight of stale lumber as 
he has thus piled upon her. 

After these general observations, we shall endeavour with due 
labour and pains to decompose the multifarious materials of this 
weighty heterogeneous mass, and reduce them to simple elements. 

The geographical advantages of our situation are such, that the 
most superficial observer, who casts a .cok at futurity, may safely 
indulge the most sanguine predictions, that the highest rank among 
agricultural and commercial nations is our birthright. Placed 
between two oceans, and with one of our future borders on the 
Pacific, nearer to India and China than any European nation, we 
seem destined to outstrip every other in the race of enterprise and 
prosperity. The genius of the people for maritime pursuits dis- 
plays itself in fearlessly embarking on the most distant and peril- 
ous enterprises—the perfection of their ships—their safety com- 
bined with swiftness—the skill with which they are navigated— 
and the deadly efficacy with which they are fought. The amount 
too of agricultural wealth, at all times increasing, has no bounds, 
as in Europe, and the decided tendency of the population to tra- 
verse westward in search of new lands, promises at no distant period 
to realize the wish of a free communication with the Pacific Ocean. 
The hunter is on the track—the woodcutter is at his heels——and 
the new settler purchases as he recedes, and acquires permanent 
dominion over a region without boundary, and without limits. 

With these propensities in the nation——with the evidence of such 
qualities inherent in a people endowed with uncommon penetration 
and intelligence--universally educated—skilled in all the opera- 
tive employments and useful arts—brave, but humane——possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the invaluable blessings they enjoy— 
nursed in the lap of Liberty, and jealous of prerogative——enter- 
prising in the pursuits of peace as well as war——judicious to plan 
what they execute with vigour and celerity: with all these charac- 
teristicks and constituents of greatness—such a people, in such cir- 
cumstances, must and will, fill an orb of primary magnitude. But 
after all, the main cause to which we are to look for the present 
prosperity, and future glory of the United States, is to be found 
in the nature of our government, which combines all the best prin- 
ciples favourable to human liberty——discards all those favourable 
to aristocracy—guards against the encroachments of executive 
power, and at the same time, checks the extravagance of popular 
feeling in such a way, as to prevent its excesses from endangering 
the Constitution. In this view, it does seem to all human pru- 
dence, prepared in wisdom, fortified by experience, confirmed by 
practice, and as might be expected, supported with zeal and firm- 
ness, It isa government calculated above all others to gain pro- 
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selytes, as being economical—unfelt in its pressure—securing to 
each and all, the free enjoyment of the fruits of their labours—the 
produce of their property—recognizing no distinctions but such as 
spring from a difference of virtue and talent, and protecting the 
meanest citizen in the exercise of his religious and political opi- 
nions. 

The moral effects of this devotion to a system of government, 
appealing thus forcibly to the hearts of men in all countries, and 
attaching its citizens so peculiarly to itself—-to conciliate, in short, 
the suffrages of all mankind—have been too generally ov erlooked, 
as forming a most important item in the resources of the United 
States of America. ‘They seem not to have entered into the com- 
prehension of Mr. Bristed, and we have therefore been induced 
merely to hint at them, as forming, in our opinion, a most essen- 
tial object of any work pretending to develop the sources of our 
present strength and prosperity, the causes of our future grandeur, 
and the means of our permanent safety. It is sufficient to hint at 
the fact, of that proneness to desertion exhibited by British sol- 
diers and sailors, whenever they touch the soil of our country, to 
see at once, the moral effect of the universal opinion among the 
poor and middling classes of every country where the name of 
America has ever been heard, that this is the home of the poor 
man, and the refuge of the oppressed. 

Having pointed out the general deficiencies of this work, we 
will now proceed to give the titles of each chapter, in succession, 
making such observations as occurred to us in the course of a 
cursory examination. It is but fair, however, to state here, what 
we before omitted unintentionally, that Mr. Bristed expressly dis- 
avows any intention of giving us ‘ a statistical view of the United 
States.’ His object, he says, ‘ is merely to give a brief outline 
of the physical, intellectual, and moral character, capacity, and re- 
sources of the United States, with an entire determination to steer 
clear of all undue bias for or against either of the great contending 
political parties, which divide, agitate, and govern this ever-widen- 
ing republic.’ Having done the author this justice, we will take 
the liberty of observing, it appears a little singular that such being 
his intention merely, he has thought proper to swell his work into 
five hundred pages, for such is the size of this ‘ brief outline,’ by in- 
corporating with it an hundred pages of statistics copied literally 
from Mr. Pitkin and others. Nay, we will make free to ask him 
further, why he gave his book the high sounding title of ‘ Resources 
of the United States of America; or a View of the Agricultural, 
Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, &c. capacity of the Ame- 
rican people.’ We are at a loss, simple as we are, to conceive how 
a work deserving such a magnificent title-page, could be otherwise 
than a statistical work; since statistical tables could alone afford 
data to enable the author to arrive at just conclusions. 

The ‘introductory remarks’ consist of honest truisms and 
common place matter, remarkable only for being delivered in a 
clumsy, verbose, and inflated style, occasionally diversified with 
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such rare phrases, as ‘ rapidly-rising;’ ‘ humorously-speaking ;’ 
‘ocean-chain;’ ‘broad source of ignorance;’ ‘bursting with vice and 
folly;’ ‘slang;’ and many others——quos nunc prescribere longum est. 
In it we find a considerable deal of information, familiar to ever 
person we presume, who is expected to read this work. We learn, 
that this country is destined to become exceedingly powerful, that it 
possesses great facilities for internal and external commerce—that 
besides the Atlantic states, the new empire in the west has two 
thousand miles of lake, one thousand miles of gulf, and one hun- 
dred thousand miles of internal ship and boat navigation, and that 
the whole country is one continued intersection of rivers, commu- 
nicating with each other: the very information without a single ad- 
dition, and delivered almost in the very words of Mr. Brown, in 
his preface to the Western Gazetteer. Indeed, and in honest truth, 
our author seems to have waited and watched patiently, during the 
eight years employed in compiling his book, to catch every thing that 
appeared in print, which could be useful to his purpose, and to 
have pressed it inte his service just as he found it, without giving 
himself the trouble of either disguising the plagiarism, or deserv- 
ing our forgiveness, by adding something valuable of his own. 
There is certainly no harm in gaining knowledge in this way, but 
we see no particular reason why a writer should think proper to 
publish a book of five hundred pages, without either adding to the 
stock of public information, or public amusement. The works 
from which he has copied (perhaps it would be more polite to say, 
borrowed) his information, are within the reach of all, and we fancy, 
are just as likely to be read as that of the cztzzen Bristed. 

Having thus given us a specimen of style exceedingly unfortu- 
nate, when we are aware that he is about to act the part of critic 
in the course of his work, and a sample of his information not less 
unlucky, our author proceeds to attribute the want of correct infor- 
mation abroad concerning the United States, which he proposes 
to supply, to the unfounded narratives of travellers; a sentiment 
in which all must concur, and all have of late concurred. Of course 
we are not indebted to Mr. B. for any new information on this 
head. But not content with this honest truism, he couples it im- 
mediately with its contrast, by roundly asserting that the over- 
charged descriptions of the advantages we possess, are given by per- 
sons frustrated in their pernicious hopes at home, and sometimes 
smarting from the recent scourge; men who have been arraigned at 
the bar of justice in their own land, as traitors and felons, and who 
exchanged the well-merited gallows for anignominious exile. These, 
and these alone, it seems, are the writers who have praised this 
country, as the seat of superior purity and universal happiness. 

We will here take leave to retort the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion full upon Mr. Bristed, in thus broadly stating what has no 
foundation in fact. We demand of him to name what writer under 
any of these circumstances, is known to the public as the author 
of a book of travels in this country. We summon him to adduce 
one solitary fact in support of his unwarranted assertion, and in 
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justification of this illiberal stigma thus attempted to be cast on un- 
fortunate men, whom a great majority of his fellow-subjects, and 
a still greater majority of his fellow-citizens know to have been 
innocent victims of a relentless system of oppression. If he can- 
not do this, we shall without hesitation place this arrogant asser- 
tion to the earnest desire, every where actively employed under 
cover of affected impartiality, of casting a stigma upon certain re- 
publican principles cherished by our people, and upon the people 
themselves, by thus openly insinuating that the writers who have 
spoken most favourably of them, were traitors and fugitives from 
justice, who praised our country only to be revenged on England. 
Such however is the great mass of this work—a regular alternation 
of contrast between well known and obvious truths, generally made 
the basis of erroneous reasonings, and absurd general conclusions 
from assumed facts, of which we have no proof. He very seldom, 
we have observed, reasons right but from wrong premises, and 
hardly ever arrives at a just conclusion, except through the medium 
of a chain of reasoning most preposterously independent of the 
facts on which it is founded. We will instance a case in point, 
which will explain what we mean. It occurs in the fifth chapter, 
treating of the laws of the United States. ‘The author says, ‘a 
crime commzitted in one state is not punishable in another.’ ‘ Un- 
der such circumstances,’ he adds, the only chance of punishing 
the culprit, lies in a provision of the federal constitution, which 
‘“‘ declares that a person charged in any state with treason, felony, 
or other crime, who flies from justice, and is found in another 
state, shall on demand of the executive authority from whence he 
fled, be delivered up to be removed to the state having jurisdiction 
of the crime.” 

Now this is one of those facts known to all. It is noticed by 
M. Beaujour as a great defect in our system, and if we mistake 
not, he instances the very case cited by our author, as a proof of 
the ill consequences of this pretended peculiarity in our laws. 
From the fact, however, Mr. Bristed as usual, draws conclusions 
that have in no instance resulted from it, and in imitation of M. 
Beaujour, adduces a case having no application whatever to the 
subject, namely, that of Gen. Hamilton who was killed in a duel 
in the state of New-Jersey, by Mr. Burr, an inhabitant and citi- 
zen of New-York. 

The same clause of the constitution alluded to, which directs 
the state executive to surrender a criminal, also enacts that ‘ the 
citizens of each state shall exercise all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states.’ It follows that they can, and 
do, in every case procure the issue of warrants to take into custo- 
dy criminals in every part of the United States, escaping from 
another part. When lodged in jail, a demand is made of the ex- 
ecutive officer to deliver them up, in order that they may be tried 
where alone they ought to be tried—at home, where they commit- 
ted the crime; where if guilty, the proofs of their guilt are most 
likely to be obtained, and if innocent, they stand the best chance 
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of acquittal. This is entirely analogous to the law of England, 
as it stood until the parliament passed an act, under which Mr. Jus- 
tice Johnson was shipped to England to be tried for a crime al- 
leged to have been committed in Ireland. It is, in fact, nothing 
more than limiting the jurisdiction of a magistrate to a state, as it 
is limited in England to a county. There is no instance cited of a 
criminal escaping in consequence of this law, for as we shall now 
proceed to prove, the case of Gen. Hamilton has nothing to do with 
the subject. ‘The sole cause why Mr. Burr was not apprehended 
in the state of New-York, and afterwards in other states where he 
remained was, that no person felt sufficient interest in the case to 
take upon themselves the trouble of the prosecution; for notwith- 
standing all that Mr. Bristed can say on the subject, the public does, 
and we hope always will make a distinction between duelling and 
midnight assassinations. We assert that no criminal has ever es- 
caped justice inthe United States, in consequence of this pretend- 
ed peculiarity in our legal system. A writer blind to these dis- 
tinctions, or capable of distorting them to his purpose, is certainly 
not particularly qualified to write a commentary on our laws, or to 
suggest Improvements. 

The author is more to be relied on when he repeats what seve- 
ral American writers have truly asserted before him, that the tra- 
vellers who have erred in the other extreme by giving false and 
unfavourable opinions of the state of this country, and the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, were generally governed either by prejudice, 
or disappointment in their ridiculous and inflated notions of per- 
fection, which no country ever did, or ever will realize. He speaks 
truly of Parkinson, Ashe, Moore, and Jansen, whose misrepre- 
hensions were heretofore detected and exposed in a variety of 
publications; while at the same time he recommends the reader to 
consult M. Beaujour, one of the most illiberal of the tribe. Mr. 
Birkbeck, it seems may also be consulted with advantage, ‘ with 
the exception of some jacobin slang against England,’ as the au- 
thor terms it, with his usual politeness of phrase. 

Mr. Bristed then concludes his introductory remarks by stating 
that his great object in this work is not what he before avowed, as 
we have just quoted, but, ‘to give a faithful portrait, a living 
likeness of the habits, and condition of our enterprising, intelligent, 
spirited, aspiring people, that must be ere long, and ought before 
this period to have been better known and more justly appreciated 
by the potentates, and natjons of Europe.’ This is a laudable in- 
tention, and we will proceed to show how he has contrived to make 
the work answer a purpose directly at variance with his professed 
intention. 

The first chapter, treating of the ‘ aspect, agriculture, popula- 
tion, &c.’ of the United States, opens with a reference to the 
writers who have furnished the most authentic and particular ac- 
counts of the economy and politicks proposed to be considered. 
And even here at the outset he is guilty of an inexcusable omission, 
in not cautioning the reader as to their deficiency as guides to a 
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knowledge of the actual present state of the country. He should 
have stated that many of these works were written several years 
ago, and that the rapid march of this nation has left them little 
other distinction than that of faithful chronicles of past times, rather 
than accurate representations of the present. This caution might 
however have given birth to an awkward query, why Mr. Bristed, 
in his laborious and great work of eight years, had not thought 
proper to supply these deficiences, and it was perhaps good policy 
to be silent on this head. Mr. Bristed then proceeds to notice the 
great physical capacities of wealth and greatness in our home ter- 
ritory, and the noble aspect which nature has given to it, as calcu- 
lated to enlarge and elevate the mind by its boldness and magnifi- 
cence; denying at the same time, that much stress is to be laid 
upon the grand disposition of natural scenery, as regulating or 
affecting the moral and political character of the people. 


‘President Montesquieu, and other political philosophers, (besides 
M. Brissot de Warville and Mr. Gilbert,) do indeed, attribute much of 
national character to fAysical circumstance, as scenery, soil, climate, 
&c. But the physical circumstances of Greece and Rome are the same 
now, as in the days of Pericles and Plato, of Cesar and Cicero. Yet 
how different now are the Men of Athens and Rome—gquantum mutatus 
ab illo Hectore! Such is the quickening power of //berty, not only to 
render man, individually, great and powerful, but also, to render his 
country, for its allotted hour, lord of the ascendant over other na- 
tions; while desfotism debases the individual citizens into slaves, and 
makes their country the vassal of vassals. Witness Greece, once the 
pride and terror of the world, now a bondwoman to the ignorant and 
barbarous Turk;—witness Rome, once mistress of the earth. now, the 
miserable asylum of a cumbrous superstition, decaying even to the last 
faint gleam of extinction. 

‘Prior to the reign of the Imperial Charles the fifth, Sain was the 
Jreest nation in Europe; the power of her kings was guardedly limited; 
all orders were admitted to an equal representation in the diet; she 
maintained an entire independence on the Roman Church; she engaged 
and excelled in every walk of literature; science, and erudition; she 
influenced and controlled every other European sovereignty. Now, she 
is the forlorn and abject slave of papal superstition, the victim of the 
inquisition—dark, ignorant, helpless—a prey to the most despicable ci- 
vil and religious bondage. Yet the plains of Castile and Arragon show 
as wide a champaign, and the range of the Pyrenees, the'chain of the 
Sierra Morena, and the mountains of the Asturias, lift their heads as 
proudly to the skies, now in the darkest hour of Spanish thraldrom and 
degradation, as in her brightest day of civil and religious liberty, chi- 
valric heroism, and mental illumination. The character of nations, 
therefore, is formed, not by physical, but by moral causes and influ- 
ences, as government, religion, laws, and education—which will, here- 
after be shown at length.’ 


From this passage it would appear, perhaps, that Mr. Bristed 
used the word freedom, as conveying the ideas of an American 
citizen, with respect to human liberty. It may, therefore, be pro- 
per to put the reader on his guard, by observing once for all, that 
his notions of freedom are entirely founded on his ideas of the 
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perfection of the British government, as it is now administered. 
We shall find that every alteration or amendment proposed by 
him, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens of the United States is 
calculated to bring our system to a closer resemblance to that of 
Great Britain. In proof of this assertion, we will quote the fol- 
lowing passages as amply sufficient for our present purpose, re- 
serving a notice of others in the order in which they occur. 


‘ The free governments of continental Europe, to be sure, were over- 
thrown, and for a while destroyed by the force and fraud of revolution- 
ary France, who, with the most rigid impartiality, restored all her vassal 
states to their pristine condition of poverty, barbarism, and bondage; 
such as shrouded the whole of Christendom in Cimmerian darkness, 
before commerce and wealth had poured in their streams of civiliza- 
tion, intelligence, and freedom. But Britain, who was enabled by the 
prompt and permanent power of her government, and by the character- 
istic energy of her people, to ride out in safety and triumph the revo- 
lutionary storm and tempest, which scattered the wrecks of the other 
European governments over all the ocean of ruin, has uniformly in- 
creased in the strength of her executive, and in the liberty and refine- 
ment of her people, in proportion as private and public wealth has been 
diffused throughout all her dominions.’ 

‘The frst requisite, the most essential foundation of all good go- 
vernment, the full preservation of personal liberty, and private property, 
which may be considered as the sheet-anchor of human society, is pro- 
vided for ina most eminent degree by a// the American constitutions, 
both State and Federal. But vot one of them all gives a sufficient scope 
and permanency of power to its executive, or sufficientiy provides for 
the development of the national mind, ona scale of large and liberal 
information. Whence, consequently, every individual in the United 
States is called upon to provide, to the utmost of his ability, in his own 
personal vigilance over the best interests of religion and morals, for the 
deficient power and energy of the government. In most other countries, 
the government is all and the people nothing; whence they exhibit the 
melancholy spectacle of capricious tyrants on the one hand, and the suf- 
fering slaves of oppression and ignorance on the other;—whereas, in 
the United States, it is nearly the reverse: the people are all, and the 
government nothing; which is the excess of liberty, and imposes severer 
obligations of duty on every free citizen to watch over the welfare of 
the public, the most permanent props and buttresses of which welfare 
are the strict preservation and general diffusion of pure religion and 
sound morals, throughout all the different orders of the community.’ 


Our limits will not allow us to specify particularly the contents 
of every chapter of this work, and we will conclude our notice of 
chapter the first, by merely stating that it contains no information 
whatever concerning agriculture, and that it is deplorably deficient 
in every thing, except repetitions of old arguments, originally 
urged by the champions of Executive prerogative during the dis- 
putes which preceded, and followed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. It concludes with a reference to works well known, 
for all necessary information, and to one not well known, namely, 
‘The Resources of the British empire.’ We should marvel a lit- 
tle at being thus referred for information concerning the United 
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States, to a work professedly treating of Great Britain, did we not 
know that it was written by our author himself, and that proba- 
bly no other person in the United States would have taken the 
trouble to remind the reader of its existence. 


Chapter the second treats of the commerce of the United States, 
which subject is dispatched by the insertion of a few of Mr. Pit- 
kin’s Tables;—by a reference to that gentleman’s work for fur- 
ther information; and concludes with the following high sounding 
panegyric on his native country—exceedingly applicable, no doubt, 
to the subject of which he was treating. 


‘ Nevertheless, so immense is her capital, so excellent her manufac- 
tures, so persevering the industry of her people, so vigorous and all- 
pervading her government, that her foreign trade is rapidly improving, 
more particularly with the Brazils, the Baltic, Italy, and the East-Indies, 
In the most prosperous days her foreign commerce did mot make an 
eleventh part of her home and colonial trade; for the gradual progress 
and amount of the British trade, alike in the Isles, the colonies, and all 
the quarters of the world, for the Jast hundred years; See the “ Re- 
sources of the British Empire,” pp. 122—140, both inclusive; and pp. 
399—450.’ 

‘It appears necessary for England, now, to make some extraordinary 
effort to recruit her exhausted strength, and to relieve her present pres- 
sure. She has, indeed, during the lapse of five and twenty years, di- 
rected, with a daring and a steady hand, the vast resources of her migh- 
ty empire, against the common enemy of the human race: with the 
guardianship of presiding genius, she has aided the weak and restrain- 
ed the encroachments of the strong: she has assisted the feofle of con- 
tinental Europe in their patriotic efforts to trample beneath their feet 
the foreign domination of an invading foe; she has caused the star of 
Napoleon to fade into a dim tinct; she has put together the glittering 
fragments of disjointed Europe, and given again to that fair portion of 
the world the beamings of religion, the light of morals, and the beauty 
of social order. But her recent glories have led her toa painful pre- 
eminence; henceforth she is doomed to the proud but melancholy ne- 
cessity of being jfirst, or nothing. The moment she recedes—the mo- 
ment she bows her lofty head beneath the ascendency of any other nation 
—that moment she is dashed from off her wide ambitious base, and falls, 
like Lucifer, never to rise again. In her late protracted conflict, her 
frame has been shattered; her finances are dilapidated; her agriculture 
languishes; her manufactures droop; her commerce is diminished; her 
population impoverished; and, if she hopes to sustain that high emi- 

nence which her achievements have reached, in the times of Elizabeth, 
of William, and of her present sovereign—achievements which have 
rendered her the arbitress of Europe, the bulwark of civil and religious 
liberty, and the tutelary angel of man; she must hasten to emancipate 
the Spanish American colonists, and unite the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Unless some measures be adopted by Britain to 
employ and relieve her superabundant and indigent population, a much 
greater proportion than has ever yet left her native isles will find their 
way hither, to augment the number of our American citizens.’ 


Chapter the third treats of the manufactures of the United 
States, and is if possible more meagre in specific information than 
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the preceding. Of the present state of manufactures, nothing is 
said that is in the least satisfactory. ‘The author strenuously, and 
in the true spirit of a faithful subject of his Britannic Majesty, 
advises the Americans not to be in haste to encourage domestic 
man ufactures, they being the hotbed, which produces those de- 
testable ‘ bands of Luddites, and Spenseans, jacobins, anarch- 
ists, rebels, and assassins, that continually put to test the strength, 
and strain the nerves of her government.’ By these, we pre- 
sume, our author means those unfortunate people who would not 
starve quietly, and with a due regard to the decorum becoming 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects. It concludes as usual with a re- 
ference to ‘ Resources of the British Empire, by Mr. Bristed. 
Our author reminds us of Sylvester Daggerwood, the Dunstable 
actor, who never met any body without thrusting in their faces a 
play bill for his benefit night. 

Chapter the fourth treats of the finances of the United States, 
and opens in the true spirit of a loyal Englishman, by strenuously 
recommending ‘a due weight of internal taxation,’ among other 
purposes, for furnishing an ample fund ‘ for rew arding long tried 
and faithful public services’—that is to say, to support a long 
list of sinecures, pensions, placemen, &c.—Vide England. He 
then proceeds to state that Mr. Monroe has now a noble opportu- 
nity ‘of being in fact President of the United States, by being 
wise, ‘ and establishing a permanent system of internal taxation.’ 
In the midst of a delectable reverie on this delightful subject, our 
author is suddenly awakened to a sense of extreme mortification, 
at finding that Mr. Monroe has lost all chance of be coming 1n fuct 
President of the United States, by having ‘ actually in his mes- 
sage of December 2d 1817, recommended to Congress the repeal 
of all internal taxes!’ He then rubs his eyes and wisely exclaims 
in the true spirit of a tax-ridden Englishnian— There is indeed 
an awful tendency in all parties of the American people, to what, 
by a miserable misnomer is called economy!’ 

His great doctrine on the subject of internal taxation is, that as 
the resources of the State which are drawn from imposts on im- 
portations, are necessarily limited at those times when the State 
has most need of ample revenues, it is necessary, that the system 
of internal taxation should be kept up, when it is not neces- 
sary, in order that it may be at hand when it is necessary. ‘This 
we know is the English doctrine, and the English practice, but 
we must be permitted to observe, that the people of the United 
States, are not exactly the kind of people to become accustomed 
to unnecessary taxation, and that the best way of reconciling them 
to taxes, is only to levy them when they are absolutely required, 
aud repeal them promptly when they have ceased to be so, It is 
this which best reconciles them to burthens; and it is by the con- 
fidence they feel, that they will be promptly relieved by their re- 
presentatives whenever the exigencies of the State will permit, 
which wiil at ail times conciliate them into an acquiescence in a 


system of taxation they know to be necessary. We are here again 
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referred to the example of England, with as much confidence, as 
if that example was not sufficient to deter imitation by its baneful 
effects, for proof of the beneficial consequences of an inexorable 
system of internal taxation. 

The army of England it seems is kept up by this system, and 
so far from Mr. Bristed thinking the liberties of that nation en- 
dangered by cantoning 100,000 men upon the people, he affirms, 
‘If they perish at all, they will perish under the daggers of her 
democracy!’ In truth we are sorry to see such doctrines, marked 
by an equal degree of arrogance and absurdity, given to the world 
under the pretended character of an American citizen. We wish 
Mr. Bristed would conform to his own doctrine, when he repro- 
bates the impropriety of foreigners interfering with our internal 
government—and we now clearly and explicitly warn him against 
any future attempt, to play the citizen, and undermine our re- 
publican institutions, by applying the maxims and practice of an 
antiquated despotism, to our beloved country. 

Let England, if she will, maintain an army to keep down the 
beating pulse of oppressed millions struggling for freedom and for 
bread. Let her, if she will—we do not want her example, ex- 
cept to show us what we are to avoid. Let her hold an immense 
force at the disposal of her sovereign in a time of profound peace. 
It is necessary to keep down the throb of freedom in that country— 
it is a part of the system of the holy league to suppress the grow- 
ing spirit of disaffection to monarchy, which now pervades all Eu- 
rope. it criginates in the practical experience of a Prince, who 
is thus forced to employ the wealth of the people, in forging their 
own chains. Without stepping aside to combat the doctrine of 
Mr. Bristed, of the necessity of permanent taxes to support a 
system of public credit, we will content ourselves with stating, 
that the publick credit of the United States at present, stands on 
a foundation far more secure and unincumbered, than that of any 
European power; a conclusion that forces itself upon the mind 
after an attentive comparison, and review of our financial history. 
The chapter concludes with the following remarks, certainly very 
natural to our author in his character ot a British subject, but ac- 
cording, not altogether, we should think, with his other character, 
his alzas, of American citizen. 

‘Why does not England, as fart of the indemnity due to her from 
Spain, transfer to her own sceptre the sovereignty of Cuba; seeing that 
the Havanna commands the passage trom the Gulf of Mexico? Why 
does she not take possession of Panama on the south, and Darien on the 
north, and join the waters of the Atlantic with those of the Pacific Ocean, 
in order to resuscitate her drooping commerce? Or is it her intention 
still to siumber on, until she is awakened from the stupefaction of her 
dreams by the final fail of Spanish America, and of her own North 
American provinces, beneath the ever-widening power of the United 
States;—and by the floating of the Russian flag, in token of Russian 
sovereignty, over the Grecian Archipelago, and on the towers of Con- 
Stantinopies Are all her national glories to be blotted out in one hemis- 
phere, by a power but recently emerged from the snows and barbarism 
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of the North; and in the other hemisphere, to be trampled into the dust 
by the gigantic footsteps of her own child? Is the heathen mythology of 
Jupiter and Saturn to be verified in the nineteenth century? 

¢ The island of Cuba would soon exhibit another, and a better aspect, 
under the vigorous dominion of Britain, than she now presents, under 
the forlorn and beggarly government of Spain. By her free and equal 
laws, by the weight of her capital, by the skill, industry, spirit, and en- 
terprise of her people, Britain would soon render that isiand a powerful 
nation in itself, and amost valuabie outwork of her own maritime em- 
pire. By the possession of Panama and Darien, and the junction of the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, England might command the commerce 
of the east and west, and pour such a flood-tide of wealth over all her 
home territory as would relieve her people from the pressure of their 
national burdens, and give to their productive labour an unimpeded 
course, and an abundant recompense. Doubtless, the proposals made 
to the British government, in the years 1792 and 1798, by the Spanish 
American delegates, for the emancipation of their country, and the junc- 
tion of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and which have been already 
adverted to in a preceding chapter, on the Commerce of the United 
States, are to be found in the office of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
in London. 

‘ Notwithstanding the shattered state of the European systems of fi- 
nance, and the consequent weakness of the governments of Europe, it is 
more than ever incumbent upon the United States to lay the foundation 
of an ample, permanent, and growing interral revenue, arising trom 
home taxation; because, whenever Europe becomes generaliy embroil- 
ed again, America will find that she now fills too large a space in the 
eye of the world to preserve her neutrality, aad to keep aloof from the 
conflict. In spite of the apparent calm, the elements,of an approaching 
tempest are every where visible in the European horizon. There are 
no symptoms of contiguous health and long life in the coalition of the 
allied sovereigns. Russia already exhibits signs of jcalousy at the naval 
preponderance and commercial influence of Britain; while England is 
alarmed at the enormous strides of the Russian government towards 
absolute ascendancy on the continent of Europe; she refuses to join, and 
looks with apprehension on the Holy League, whose avowd principles 
are so extremely simple, not to say childish, that they cannot fail to rouse 
the suspicion of every one that is acquainted with the steady, strait-for- 
ward progress by which Russia has enlarged her terrritory, swollen her 
population, and augmented her power, during the last hundred years. 
Ausiria and Prussia both tremble at the overgrown greatness of their 
imperial neighbour; and see, in the increase of tliat greatness, the fore- 
runner of their own doom. 

‘Meanwhile France, whose habitual intrigue and diplomatic cunning 
never sleeps, whatever be the form of her government, wiil labour in- 
cessantly to sow the seed and ripen the harvest of dissenuon among the 
coalesced sovereigns; and will strain every nerve to embroil Britain with 
Russia and America, that she herself may profit amidst the generai con- 
fusion. The United States will be called upon to take sides in the 
European contest; and they will, both government and people, range 
themselves against England, whom they aie with al! their heart, and 
soul, and strength; as their naval and commercial rivai, who niust, at all 
events, be exterminated. They must, therefore, build up their fin. ncial 
system on a broad basis, in order to maintain a long and desperate strug- 
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gle—since the British lion will not yield in subjection, while a drop of 
blood plays around and warms his heart; he will not lie down in bond- 
age until the whole lifetide shall have been drained from out his veins.’ 


We beg the reader to consider this passage attentively, and then 
seriously ask himself the question whether we have been unjust in 
ascribing to this writer the assumption of a character to which he 
had no claim. We ask him whether it does not carry with ita 
conviction that he affects a community of cause and of feeling 
with the people of the United States, the better, the more safely, 
and effectually to aid the cause of our enemies. We make the 
charge and appeal to the public to stand umpire. 

The fifth chapter treats of the government, policy, laws, &c. of 
the United States, and contains much speculative matter, for most 
of which we are indebted to preceding writers on these subjects. 
The commencement of the chapter is however, we believe entirely 
original, in as much as it recommends the study of Plato and Xe- 
nophon merely to learn the ‘ imperfection of political science in 
their time.’ The author next proceeds to treat of elections, 
and to find fault with their frequency, as well as the general ex- 
tenszon of the right of suffrage, the mode of voting by ballot, &c.* 
Without entering into a discussion of these questions, we 
feel ourselves authorized in again repe eating that all the altera- 
tions and remedies suggested, are perfectly in character with the 
rest of the book, and calculated to undermine the constitution. 
He is for making the representative more independent of the peo- 
ple, for the bencft of the people’s happiness, thus securing their 
rights by infringing their privileges. And his reason for it is par- 
ticularly complimen tary to our system of government, which is en- 
tirely founded on the sov ereignty of the people. ‘ T hese,’ he says, 

‘who are entirely dependent on the people can seldom render any 
essential service to the state by the wisdom and firmness of their 
legislation.” Yet he affects republicanism, and praises freedom. 
He also reprobates the custom of voting by ballot; for though in 
general a great admirer of our system, scarcely any part of it 
pleases him in detail. Mr. Bristed roundly asserts, that ‘ voting 
by ballot, excludes the open wholesome influence of property,’ 
by which is meant, it prevents the rich from overawing and im- 
properly influencing the suffrages of the labourers, who in all 
countries are more or less liable to be influenced, by their depen- 
dance on the wealthy for employment. It was to prevent this 

© wholesome influence of property,’ as the author calls it, that the 
system of voting by ballot, was devised, and we are very much 
mistaken, if what he consideve a defect in the system, will not be 
held by every lover of freedom, a salutary precaution for the secu- 
rity of human rights. When in conclusion he broadly asserts that 
‘ the frauds practised by the substitution of one set of ballots for 
another in every electioneering campaign throughout the country 
are in themselves innumerable and shameless;’ and that the suc- 


* The author in the plenitude of his simplicity probably never heard that the 
electors voted viva voce m Virginia. 
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cess of elections generally depends upon this adroitness of intrigue, 
he asserts what he adduces no testimony to prove, and what can- 
not be proved by a reference to any authentic sources of informa- 
We protest against these sweeping charges, impeaching the 
purity of our elections, and demand of Mr. Bristed such proof as 
cannot be questioned, under penalty of being branded as a calum- 
Neither he, or any other man has a right to throw this 
unless he can produce undeniable evidences 
It is not a charge to be embodied in a work pretend- 
ing to impartiality, on the mere authority of Mr. Bristed, re peat- 
ing the invectives of party newspapers against each other, at a time 
of great public excitement, when the disappointed party ‘often en- 
deavours to tarnish the victory of its adversary, by insisting that 
it was not fairly gained. 

It is quite impossible to notice every thing in this and the suc- 
ceeding chapters of the work which ought to be exposed, and 
treated with well merited severity. But there are some passages it 
would be unpardonable not to place before the reader. 
these is the following singular and original theory of citizen Bris- 
Speaking of the present seat of government, he affirms, that 
‘ jt is almost impossible that there can ever be a wise and effici- 
ent administration of the American government, while its seat is 
at Washington; because no practical information upon any subject 
of importance to the well-being of the community can be obtained 
there. —He adds—‘ No statesmen or merchants reside at Wash- 
and neither public or private libraries are to be found 
't is scarcely, we imagine, possible for any writer living, 
‘ees our author, to embody a greater degree of conceit and ignor- 
ance, in the compass in which it is condensed, in this brief sen- 


Among 


Can an author who has modestly assumed the high prerogative 
of sitting in judgment on the policy, laws, character, resources, 
and literature of the United States—to consign in fact by his sim- 
ple fiat, the claims of our statesmen, scholars and literary men to 
fame or oblivion, possibly be ignorant that though the public li- 
brary was burnt by the British, during the late war, 


replaced by that of Mr. 


it has been 
Had Mr. Bristed taken the 
trouble to inquire into this matter, before he thus consigned our 
government to perpetual ignorance, he would have been informed 
that this library was purchased by the 
the most valuable to the statesman, as well as to the scholar, to be 
found in the United States—and that it has been two years es- 
tablished at the city of Washington, and accessible to every mem- 
ber of the government. The same easy and prompt mode of remedy- 
ing ignorance, would also have enabled him to state that each of the 
departments, has a small select collection of the best books relat- 
ing to the peculiar functions of the department, and that the se- 
cretary to the navy, one of the cabinet ministers, has always been 
selected from the class of merchants. The assertion that no states- 
men reside at Washington, where all the heads of department re- 


nation—that it 1s one of 
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side, is fraught with such a degree of simplicity, that we acquit 
Mr. Bristed of the sin of knowing exactly what he meant, when 
he pronounced this sweeping condemnation. 

‘he zmpartial author of the Resources of the United States, 
then proceeds gravely to afirm, that the real and efficient cause 
for the seat of government being fixed at Washington, was to give 
free play for the exercise of Virginia influence, to acquire com- 
plete ascendency over the other portions of the Union. Perhaps 
Mr. Bristed in the plenitude of his extensive and accurate infor- 
mation, was not aware that the fixing of the seat of government 
at Washington, was the favourite project of the almost faultless 
man whose name it bears; and that it was by his influence ina 
great measure, that the thing was accomplished. Does this con- 
ceited and arrogant foreigner, cloaked in his mantle of citizenship, 
mean to insinuate that this great, pure and disinterested man was 
governed by such unworthy views, and that he was a tool of Vir- 
ginia influence? The imputation is as insulting as it is groundless, 
and could only proceed from the malignant folly of a writer, one 
of whose great objects, whatever he may have avowed, is to ex- 
cite jealousies, and heart-burnings among the members of this great 
and happy confederation, by the repetition of antiquated charges, 
that have long fallen into merited contempt; and are only occa- 
sionally revived to foster the views of unprincipled ambition, or 
to gratify the malice of some splenetick enemy of the national pros- 
perity. 

It is in this spirit the writer of the work before us, proceeds 
to administer poisons, to the different sections of the United 
States, and to insult them at the same time, by a charge of sub- 
serviency to the views of the state of Virginia. By some myste- 
rious policy it seems, Virginia, to use the words of the worthy and 
patriotic, and truly impartial citizen Bristed, has been ‘ enabled 
to spread the web of her influence over a// the elections, as well 
state, as federal, in the Union, so as to secure the appointment of 
proper personages, to be guided and directed by the master hand of 
its leading politicians; whence the congressmen, and a majority of 
the state legislatures, have long been induced to vote and pass 
laws in conformity with the political views of their Virginia lords.’ 
Mr. Bristed certainly is here again innocent of the deadly sin of 
knowing exactly the amount of what he was saying in this ‘clumsy 
ill constructed sentence. Even he certainly could not but perceive, 
that by thus boldly charging the people of the United States with 
being duped j into a subserviency to Virginia policy, he insulted them 
with an imputation of inferiority in talents and capacity. If the poli- 
ticians of Virginia have been thus able for years past to hold those 
of the other states in leading strings, it could only be by the old 
witchcraft of Leonora Galigia—the influence of strong minds over 
weaker ones, which is quite independent of geographical situation. 
If men must be influenced by any other impulse than that of their 
own minds, we confess we should rather see it done in this way 
than in any other. But every man who knows any thing of the 
United States, is aware of the folly of Mr. Bristed’s assertions. 
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The struggles of party in this country have not been between the 
State of Virginia, and the eastern States, or the State of New 
York. They originated in conflicting interests pervading the 
whole community, and they were divided not by the people or the 
politicians of Virginia, or Massachusetts, or New York, nor by 
the intrigues or the personal influence of Mr. Jefferson, or any 
other man, but by the free sovereign unbiassed will of a majority 
of the people of the United States, in whose behalf we repel with 
contemptuous indignation, this attempt of Mr. Bristed to persuade 
them and the world to the contrary. Our people are not governed 
by any sect of men—they know their own interests: and where 
the interests of a majority point, will the policy of the government 
always be directed, as in justice it ought, in spite of Mr. B’s Vir- 
ginia influence. 

A clause of the constitution relating to the abolition of the 
slave trade furnishes our patriotic author with an opportunity of 
declaiming against the evils of slavery and slave-holding, evils so 
self-evident, as tc require no such testimony to establish. Nobody 
denies the force ot what has been urged by sensible men on the 
subject, and there is not a southern planter, who does not wish to 
derive the profits of his estate through any other medium than 
that of the system of slavery. All regret it, and all wish to be rid 
of the danger, and the reproach, if it can be done without depriv- 
ing them of a great portion of the means of subsistence, which like 
other property they inherited from their ancestors. If Mr. Bristed 
could have devised any practicable scheme for bringing about so 
desirable an end, by inducing people to divest themselves of a 
property, which as appears by returns made to the late secretary 
Dalias, in 1814, amounted to upwards of $65,000,000 in five states 
alone, and these not including either South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky or Tennessee, all slave-holding states—or if he can 
show how this can be done without letting loose upon the nation 
millions of beings without education, morals, or the habit of self- 
government, or of supplying their own wants—it will then be time 
enough to bring this subject before his readers, not as a matter of 
unjust reproach, but with a view to some practical public good. 
This much we will say, that an American citizen with an American 
heart, would, if he had adverted at all to this worn out topic, which 
has lately been revived to foster the purposes of British ambition, 
cloked in the disguise of British humanity, not have pursued 
the zmpartial mode of Mr: Bristed. We will venture to affirm 
that he would have taken care to give his country due praise for 
having been the first in the world to pave the way for the gradual 
abolishing of domestic slavery. He would have freed her from 
the original sin of its first introduction, by showing that it was 
the act, and the policy of the British government, in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the representatives of those whose posterity 
now suffer the consequences, and are reproached with the crime. 

Instead of this course so becoming an impartial inquirer as he 
professes himself to be, he is contented and: happy in repeating the 
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old story of slave representation, which he denounces as it was 
denounced much more forcibly during the debates on the adoption 
of the constitution. He ought, however, to have been careful how 
he thus committed the object of his peculiar praise and most ve- 
hement admiration—the late general Hamilton. A late writer 
in the New York Evening Post, apparently one of the general’s 
numerous injudicious friends, we perceive, has pronounced him 
the writer of a paper in the Federalist, containing the best argu- 
ment extant in favour of this very slave representation. We will 
dismiss the subject with remarking that solitary instances of indi- 
vidual barbarity, ill authenticated, and by their loose generalities 
evading all refutation, ought aot to be brought forward, to stain 
the character of a whole people. ‘That the particular instances 
adduced by Mr. Bristed, are no general criterion for judging of 
the treatment of slaves, we have the authority of Mr. Birkbeck, 
for saying. This candid and accurste observer admits that after all 
deductions, he is puzzled to say whether the situation of the negro 
slaves in Virginia is not, on the whole, quite as eligible as that of 
the great mass of the poor people of England. This we presume is 
what Mr. Bristed terms ‘ Jacobin slang against England.’ But we 
shall take leave to say that the authority of an eye witness, like 
Mr. Birkbeck, is quite as good as that of Mr. Bristed, who we 
will venture to say was never as far south as Baltimore. 

There is in this chapter a deal of the modern cant of religion: we 
mean that piety which signalizes its fervour by confounding demo- 
crats and unbelievers together, and whose votaries indulge envy, ma- 
lice, political antipathy, and unbounded uncharitableness, under the 
garb of the most meek, the most mild, and the most forgiving re- 
ligion ever propounded to mankind. Mr. Bristed is one of the 
heroes of this new and most holy church militant. Let him be 
writing on whatever subject he may, only set France or Napoleon 
Bonaparte before him, and he begins to gnash his teeth, to chafe 
and foam, in the true spirit of the NEW ORDER OF POLITICAL 
€HRISTIANS, the members whereof signalize their mild forgiving 
doctrines, by an indiscriminate condemnation of nearly thirty mil- 
lions of Frenchmen. For our part we are sick of such religion— 
sick and disgusted with this incestuous union between the religion 
which teaches us forgiveness, and the politics which never forgive. 
Why ina book treating of the resources and situation of the United 
State, does Mr. Bristed interrupt the course of his investigations, 
if we must dignify them with the name, by continually digressing 
for the purpose of exciting our admiration of England and our 
detestation of France? We cannot perceive that his subject in- 
volves any of these questions, which time, and the bayonets of the 
high disposers of the fate of Europe have rendered of no present 
moment; nor without the clue of our author’s real intention, could 
we possibiy conceive the drift of his idle declamations against the 
French revolution. That ill conducted scheme was the attempt 
of men panting for freedom, yet unfit to be free—of men benighted 
in the long darkness of centuries of oppression, and debased by 
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centuries of abject submission to a power without limits. The 
barbarity engendered, fostered and brought to maturity by a long 
continuance of tyranny, was put into action, not produced, by the 
revolution; it was the slave breaking his chains, and seeking ven- 
geance for his long suffering. Liberty has not to answer for these 
crimes, but despotism; and those who so wilfully persist in attempt- 
ing to make the French revolution a beacon and a warning to 
deter men from making efforts for freedom, are only displaying 
the inevitable influence which despotism exercises over the hu- 
man character in all ages and countries. Whatever it was, it has 
passed away; the crimes of the revolutionists, goaded and inflamed 
as they were by foreign interference and foreign invasion, have been 
severely expiated; the blessings of legitimacy are restored at the 
points of English and Russian and Prussian and Cossac weapons, 
and we are firmly convinced that no true lover of human freedom 
will ever revive the recollection of an abortive, ill-conducted attempt, 
that ended, if we may judge by present appearances, in riveting 
yet stronger the chains of a polite, a gallant, and splendid nation, 
and in affording to the enemies of freedom an example with which 
to frighten the world into a tame submission to its masters. 

The sixth chapter is an elaborate inquiry into the state of our 
literature, branching out into various remarks on the education of 
both sexes, and swollen with criticisms, or rather decisions, without 
any criticisms, on most of the popular writers of the United States. 
It is to be observed that when a writer undertakes to decide on 
the merits of literary productions, he is expected either to be a 
man so well known, and highly estimated, as to give weight to his 
mere naked ipse dixit, or that he will give some plausible reasons 
at least for his decisions. It may chance to happen otherwise, that 
his critical judgments will be treated with deserved contempt by 
the public, and perhaps with something more by writers who dis- 
dain to be even praised by such a self-created censor. This is 
however precisely the case with Mr. Bristed—we beg pardon, c7tz- 
zen John Bristed. He comes before the public totally destitute of 
any reputation as a writer, a critic, or any thing else that we have 
ever heard, and in a work which we have, we trust, already shown 
will not establish his fame, in the least, to sit in judgment on the 
literature and the literary men of the United States—to deal out 
oblivion or immortality—to acquit and to condemn—to tell us who 
is unworthy, and who is entitled to the admiration of his country- 
men. Surely it would be presumption in us, nameless, unknown 
personages that we are, to dispute, or to question, or to appeal from 
the decisions of so competent a tribunal. Far be it from us to at- 
tempt any such indecorum;—we admire the modesty of Mr. Bris- 
ted too much not to attempt a feeble imitation of a great original. 

Indeed, we have neither time, space, nor patience to detect the 
numerous borrowings* of our author, in his attempts to account, 
sometimes for what does—oftener for what does not—exist, nor to 
expose his own original suggestions, as to the causes that impede 


* See note at the end of this article. 
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the diffusion of a correct literary taste in this country, which our 
author affirms we are entirely without. One of these causes we 
shall exhibit as a specimen, quoting his own words: 

‘ The novels, chiefly English, with a few bad translations from French 
fictions, the sweepings of the Minerva press, in Leacenhall-street, are 
most abundantly used, as affording the highest gratification to the lovers 
of literature; #/ays and farces are in the next degree of requisition; 
moral essays and history suffer a little injury in the first, less in the se- 
cond, and none in the subsequent volumes; the classics, elementary books 
on metaphysics, frolitical economy, and philosophical subjects, generally 
sleep securely on their shelves, undusted and undisturbed by any pro- 
fane hand or prying eye.’ 

We will merely ask Mr. Bristed if he considers the diffusion of 
a taste for novels, plays, &c. among the young and romantic, as 4 
peculiar characteristic of our country—whether, in fact, such is not 
the taste of all countries, as being founded in the very nature of 
those feelings, which are alike common to the young in all ages 
and nations? We conclude this part of the examination by deny- 
ing in toto, and without reservation, that our literary taste is in a 
single degree below that of England. The favourite authors of 
England are universally our favourite authors;—Shakspeare, Pope, 
Dryden, Goldsmith, and Addison, are as much read here as in 
England; and we are quite as strenuous admirers of Scott, Camp- 
bell, Moore, and Byron, as the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviewers 
themselves. With these facts in view, we shall defer entering the 
field against the worthy, patriotic, impartial, modest, and prophetic 
citizen Bristed, until his second edition, when, probably, he may 
think it worth his while tc substitute facts in the room of unsus- 
tained assertions. 

In passing the popular writers of the United States in review 
before his high tribunal, he .akes occasion to pay a just tribute to 
Mr. Washington Irving.* Mr, Irving wanted no such testimony. 
Though long absent from his native home, to the regrets of his 
friends, and though he has, we grieve to say, deprived his country 
of the present enjoyment of the maturer fruits of his playful ima- 
gination, his rich, vigorous, and well disciplined mind—his most 
sagacious and penetrating understanding—there was no occasion 
for Mr. Bristed to give a little importance to his judgment, by al- 
lying it to that of the whole people of the United States, already 
given amply in favour of that gentleman. We disclaim the aid of 
Mr. B. on this occasion, and actually feel somewhat indignant at 
his interference, where his opinion was not required, and where his 


judgment could be of no avail. 


The complaints made by the citizen John Bristed concerning 
the defective state of education in this country, being for the most 


* Mr. Bristed is mistaken in speaking of Salmagundi, as the work of Mr Ir- 
ving. We are authorized to state, that Mr. Paulding was joint editor with Mr. I. 
and contributed about an equal proportion of the work. The Hon. Mr. Irving, 
now member of congress from New York, also contributed some papers. Mr. B. 
as a resident in New York at the time, must, we should imagine, have known 
Semething of this. 
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part a repetition of observations heretofore made over and over 
again, by men of sense and experience, are entitled to considerable 
weight—a weight, however, but little increased by the momentum 
of our author’s additional testimony. Without exactly setting 
about obviating these objections, we will content ourselves with 
observing, we are pretty well convinced that this system of educa- 
tion grew out of the state of our country—that it is the best adapt- 
ed to its present situation, and that it will gradually alter to suit 
the exigencies of times and seasons, without the aid of Mr. Bris- 
ted. We confess we have great faith in the slow, salutary, and 
certain adaptation of the different parts of a great system to each 
other, which, if left to their natural operation, will always take 
place quietly without the aid of noisy, zealous, or premature re- 
formers. Experience, the bright fixed star of human intellect, al- 
ways clearly points out evils, when they cease to be balanced by a 
corresponding good; and, in our blessed country, experience, which 
operates on the people, guides and directs the destinies of the na- 
tion. In the present state of our country, the system of college 
education must necessarily be limited as to time and expense; be- 
cause our students are for the most part the sons of men who can- 
not afford great expense in their education. A great majority of 
the young men educated at our colleges, are under the necessity 
of saving as much time as possible in the studies preparatory to 
entering on a profession which is essential to their maintenance. 
The complaint of Mr. Bristed that our young men attend college 
too young, leave it too soon, and enter upon their professions at 
too early an age, is, in fact, a natural consequence of the present 
state of this country. It, therefore, merely resolves itself into this 
simple question, whether in the present, or in any future state of 
our country, it is not better, on the whole, that education should be 
widely diffused, and somewhat incomplete, than confined to a few 
of the wealthy, and more perfect in its nature. We were a little 
startled to find the pious and orthodox citizen Bristed ascribing 
some of the evils of our college system to the great number of cle- 
rical professors; but we have since been informed our unfortunate 
critic was lately disappointed in his vehement aspirations towards 
a certain professorship in New York, by the successful rivalry of a 
worthy clergyman. The sentiment is, therefore, quite natural; and 
we hereby mortally sympathize with the disappointed, tristful, and 
discomfted citizen. 

In the course of his remarks on the subject of learning and learn- 
ed men, interspersed in this chapter, Mr. Bristed attributes a 
great deal of the deficiency he complains of, to what he is pleased 
to call the ‘restless spirit of democracy.’ Speaking of the want 
of a concentration of talent in any of our magazines and reviews, 
he goes on to say— 


‘ Add to this, the universal vice of the United States, a perpetual 
craving after novelty. The charge which Demosthenes brought against 
his own countrymen, that they were continually running about, and ask- 
ing,—* is there any thing new?’—is equally applicable to the Americansa 
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This eternal restlessness, and desire of change, pervades the whole 
structure of our society; the same man will start into life as a clergy- 
man, then turn lawyer, next, convert himself into a farmer and land- 
jobber, and, taking a seat in congress, or some state legislature, by the 
way, end his days as a merchant and money-broker. The people are 
incessantly shifting their habitations, employments, views, and schemes; 
the residence of a servant does not average two months in each place; 
the abode of a whole household is generally changed once a year, and 
sometimes oftener; numerous families, that have been long settled in 
the elder states of New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, are con- 
tinually migrating into Ohio, or the territories of Alabama, Illinois, and 
Mississippi; the executive, the legislators, the magistrates, and officers 
of all kinds, are changed biennially, or annually, or half-yearly, accord- 
ing to the greater, or less infusion of the restless spirit of democracy, 
into our various forms of government.’ 

On this passage we will take the trouble to correct the vaulting 


and flippant ignorance of the citizen John Bristed, by showing 
him that this propensity to change, is not the vice of democracy, 
but the natural consequence of a very natural state of things. It 
is simply the result of a fuid state of population; finding its level 
in the widely extended, and gradually extending limits of this 
great Republic. In other countries, men are born, vegetate, and 
rot on the same spot from generation to generation. Every sta- 
tion is occupied, every avenue is thronged with people claiming a 
prescriptive right, like a beggar to his peculiar walk; and if a-man 
cannot find employment, and competency at home, the last thing 
he thinks of, is seeking it elsewhere—since he knows there is no 
room for him. But here, the star of Hope beckons in every direc- 
tion—if any profession is overstocked with incumbents starving 
for want of employment—if by the influx of new comers, or the 
natural course of a rapidly increasing population, there occurs a 
difficulty in the attainment of the means of comfort and happiness 
—there is a land of promise in the west, where men are worth 
their weight in gold—where there is ample room for industry to 
labour with effect, and talent to attain its proper elevation. This 
most happy peculiarity of our country, is therefore not a vice, nor 
a perpetual craving after novelty, nor a consequence of the restless 
spirit of democracy, as the citizen Bristed is pleased to say. The 
disposition to emigrate, and to change professions, is a conse- 
quence of that singular versatility of genius, that fearless spirit of 
gallant enterprize, for which our people are distinguished above 
all others, finding its appropriate level, and sphere of action, in a 
new unsettled world. 

The seventh and last chapter treats of the habits, manners and 
character of the people of the United States, and commences very 
appropriately by refering the reader to ‘ The Resources of the 
British Empire, for ‘ the reason why British diplomacy is in 
general so defective!’ It proceeds to state that ‘ Nations, large 
masses of men, being a body in continual flux,’ ‘ liable to perpe- 
tual change in opinions, sentiments, relations and actions, never can 
be capable of gratitude to other nations—’ ‘ ‘That the will of man 
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is always swayed by his interests—’ ‘ That an insurmountable bar- 
rier is raised between two nations speaking two different lan- 
guages’—together with other frequent novelties, from all which 
he infers with M. Talleyrand, that it is more natural for this 
country to unite with England than with France. From this in- 
quiry, which really appears to our limited comprehension to have 
little connexion with our habits, manners and character, he pro- 
ceeds to state very candidly, that ‘ The great mass of our people 
is of English origin, and not made up originally of convicts and va- 
gabonds, and mendicants; according to the vulgar, but erroneous 
opinion.’ For this spirited vindication from so foul a charge, we 
humbly thank good citizen John Bristed. He then proceeds once 
more to demonstrate the evils of the slave system, and quotes with 
horrible satisfaction the following story, originally published with- 
out reference to time, place or names, in one of the most con- 
temptible little miscellanies ever printed in this country, and to 
which no respectable author ever before resorted for materials to 
calumniate a whole people. We will give it in Mr. Bristed’s own 
words, to show, with what triumphant malignity he has decked this 
fable of horror. | 

‘Virginia prides itself on the comparative mildness with which its 
slaves are treated; and yet, in the first volume of the American Muse- 
um there is a heart-rending account of a slave being, for some offence, 
put into an iron cage, suspended to the branches of a lofty tree, and 
left to perish by famine and thirst, unless the birds of prey, to admit 
which the bars of the cage stood at intervals sufficiently wide, could 
terminate his life sooner, by plunging their beaks and talons into his 
vitals. In the mean time the eagle, the vulture, and the raven, feasted 
upon the quivering flesh of the living victim, whose »ody they mang- 
led at their own leisure; and the high-spirited republicans of the an- 
cient dominion were gratified by knowing, that the air was tainted by 
the putrefaction, and loaded with the expiring cries and groans of an 
agonized fellow-man, doomed to die by protracted torture.’ 

We protest against such authority for such a charge as this; and 
we must tell Mr. Bristed plainly and without circumlocution, that 
his custom of thus illustrating general assertions, by a single fact, 
of doubtful authority, is in the true spirit of Ashe, Parkinson, 
Jansen, and the most contemptible of our calumniators. By these 
loose generalities he evades a refutation, and prevents an abused 
people from convicting him of rank and wilful misrepresentation. 
In behalf of the nation we again challenge him to the proof, and 
he shall prove it, or stand confessed in his true character of a se- 
cret assassin stabbing the people under the guise of a fellow-citizen. 
Against our open enemies we are prepared, but the insidious 
hypocrisy of false friends ought, and shall be carefully guarded 
against. 

Having properly prepared himself by a general and unfounded 
invective against the whole of the southern states, he enters upon 
the subject of religion, a favourite topic with Mr. Bristed, because 
it enables him to abuse the French, and to indulge in frothy decla- 
mations against unbelieving, atheistical democracy. We shall not 
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follow him, but content ourselves with pointing out some passages 
most worthy of contempt. The following will show how easy it 
is for a disciple of the new legitimate politico-religious system, to 
write libels under cover of religious zeal. 

‘It is also asserted, by good authority, that in the southern and west- 
ern States societies exist, built on the model of the Transalpine clubs 
in Italy, and the Atheistic assemblies of France and Germany, and, like 
them, incessantly labouring to root out every vestige of Christianity, 
So that, in the lapse of a few years, we are in danger of being overrun 
with unbaptised infidels, the most atrocious and remorseless banditti 
that infest and desolate human society.’ 

Here is another calumny, without any other proof than ‘ it is 
asserted,’ to justify so serious an imputation. It is very rationally 
followed by a terrible attack on poor revolutionary France, 
Bayle, Helvetius, Raynel, D’Alembert, Condorcet, Diderot, all 
‘ brilliant banditti,’ all fathers or children of democracy. Did 
citizen John Bristed never hear of Tindall, Bolingbroke, Hume, 
Gibbon and other English unbelievers?) Were they too the pro- 
duct of democracy and revolutionary France? But we will no 
further insult the majesty of heaven, by exposing the mad, prepos- 
terous and vindictive spirit with which this writer comes forward, 
to propagate piety, by indulging the overwhelming and boisterous 
effervescence of political antipathy. The accusations of such 
aman, of ‘ coo/ness in religion,’ ate unworthy of attention. We 
are thankful that we are not generally quite so Aot in our piety as 
the sanctified railer before us, and we hope that it will be long ere 
the people of the United States, are sufficiently religious to be- 
come intolerant zealots, or uncharitable bigots. 

On the subject of American character he displays again his real 
feelings, and the real intent of his book. 

‘ Sagacity and shrewdness are the peculiar characteristics of Ameri- 
can intellect, and were in nothing more pre-eminent, than in the advice 
of President Washington’s secretiry of the navy, that the United States 
should build their ships nominally of the same rate with those of Eu- 
rope, but realiy of greater strength, of more speed, tonnage, and guns, 
than the corresponding classes of European vessels, that they might 
ensure victory over an enemy of equal, or nearly equal force, and es- 
cape, by superior sailing, any very unequal conflict. This was good 
policy; as it served materially to raise the naval character of the coun- 
try, to lessen that of England, and to put out of use and service the 
European navies, and compel other nations to construct their ships 
anew, after the American model. This policy is still persisted in, and 
our seventy-fours are equal in tonnage, bulk, strength, guns, and crew, 
to any bundred gun ships in the British navy.’ 


Here under the guise of a compliment to the American charac- 
ter, he sums up, and admits in their fullest extent all the circum- 
stances alleged by his countrymen in excuse for their continued 
defeats on the ocean during the late war. We should not care for 
these admissions, did not Mr. Bristed cloke himself in the garb of 
an s\merican citizen, and in that character relinquish a great por- 
tion of what constitutes the pride of our country—its naval glory. 
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We cannot trust ourselves to speak of this conduct as it de- 
serves, nor shall we here repeat the facts which have been repeat- 
edly adduced, to prove that the alleged difference in American 
and British vessels of similar rate does not exist. Let them mea- 
sure the Franklin lately in England, as they no doubt have done, 
and their silence is a full confession, that * our seventy-fours, 
(our seventy-fours, says Mr. Bristed) so far from being equal to 
any hundred gun ship in the British Navy, are not larger than 
those of Great Britain. The proof of this, if any other is requir- 
ed than the dead silence of the British papers on the subject of 
the Franklin’s dimensions, shall be given by actual comparison, if 
Mr. Bristed thinks proper again to repeat, the assertions of his 
fellow-labourer William, alzas Robert James. We have noticed 
this passage more particularly because of its insidious character, 
and because it will no doubt be triumphantly quoted as the ac- 
knowledgment of an American citizen. We disclaim such citi- 
zens. But we carnot spare room for any farther notice of the 
contents of this chapter, nor of those of the ‘ conclusion,’ in which 
the author branches out into European politics on a great scale— 
We must now conclude this long article, with a few general re- 
marks. 

The first is, that Mr. Bristed appears to know little or nothing 
of the present state of this country, having derived all his know- 
ledge, from books published, many of them, years ago. His own in- 
dividual experience seems altogether confined to the city of New- 
York, and the statements of the number of paupers and drunkards 
are entirely applicable to our commercial cities, the great haunts 
of the poorer classes of Englishmen, and the resort of all the beg- 
gars of the country, who are invited thither by the innumerable 
charitable societies. In stating these things it was his duty as an 
> impartial writer to have distinctly premised that he was not giving 
a picture of the general state and character of the United States. 
He has not done so, and the omission must be charged to the 
account of ignorance, or a desire to exhibit an overcharged picture 
” of the misery, and profligacy of the whole nation, by making as 
~ usual, one solitary instance a criterion for the whole. 

Our second remark is, that whenever he is going to pay a com- 


"> pliment to our national character, he always contrives to give the 


principal honour to England, by premising we are the children of 
Englishmen—‘ the blood of England flows in our veins’—it 
quickens every artery of our giant frame’—‘ we are another Bri- 
tain,’ &c. One would argue from these mere naked passages, that 
the citizen Bristed began to think we were quite a creditable 
offspring of Great Britain. This is by no means his intention. 
He only means to credit his own country with all that is praise- 
worthy in ours. 

_ Our third remark is that the writer exhibits a most bitter hos- 
tility against those emigrants to the United States who like him- 
self became citizens, but who like him did not abjure with their lips 
what they cherished in their hearts. Among these he has de- 
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nounced even the dead, and broken open the sacred asylum of the 
grave to gratify his savage and unrelenting animosity. In one 

lace he digresses for the purpose of scattering the ashes of the 
philosophic Priestley, a man whose name is identified with science, 
and whose memory can not be injured by the spiteful effusions of 
Mr. Bristed. If here his efforts were not marked with the splendid 
radiance which shone more bright from the gloom of aristocratic 
insclence which surrounded him in his own country—here, at least, 
he experienced that respectful consideration, denied him else- 
where;*—here he was estimated by his science and his virtues, not 
by political tracts—here he rested safe from that unmerited perse- 
cution which drove him ‘an unwilling exile from his native land— 
whicht outraged genius, philosophy, and humanity—which trampled 
on all that is held sacred in society, and by its approbation stamped 
itself with the eternal opprobrium of sanctioning the devastations 
of human art. He is gone from this world of party brutings, and 
inveterate broils to meet his reward, or receive his punishment. 
Ere this he has been judged by a higher tribunal, and purer judge. 
Let his name rest in peace. We would say more on this subject, 
did we not know that among his many valuable friends, Dr. Priest- 
ley left behind him one who still survives, the depository and the 

uardian of his fame, better capable to vindicate his deceased friend, 
and fellow exile. We allude to judge Cooper. 

Our fourth remark is, that throughout the whole of the work 
before us, the author, while affecting to be engaged in giving a 
faithful picture of this country, especially designed to correct the 
erroneous impressions of ‘* Foreign potentates,’ as he has it—he 
admits from time to time as our apologist, what had been already 
fully refuted, when charged against us by writers professedly hos- 
tile. He does all this in the character of a friend and fellow citi- 
zen, speaks of ‘ our country,’ whenever he is about stabbing her to 
the heart, and fixes a stigma on her fame, while affecting to be 
zealously employed in her vindication. It is for this reason we 
have employed so much time in reviewing a work intrinsically of 
little consequence, except in this point of view, and possessing but 
little meritasa literary production. It was froma desire to undeceive 
our ‘fellow citizens with regard to the real character of a book 
pretending to strike the balance between our injudicious friends, 
and our unprincipled caluminators, and thus obviate the effects that 


* might possibly result from a belief that the decision was made by 


sg 


* Ttis untrue that Priestley died unhonoured in thiscountry. The American 
Philosophical Society reserved for him the high honour previously confined te 
Rittenhouse and Franklin, of causing a public eulogium to be pronounced on his 
character by a member of their body. See page 354 of this volume. 

+t InEngland Dr. Priestley’s house and valuable library, consisting of a rare 


collection of philosophical treatises, together with several manuscripts of great 
consequence, and philosophical instruments, were burned by a populace amused 


at the conflagration. 
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an impartial citizen of the United States. We repeat Mr. Bristed 
is an Englishman—that he was and still continues devotedly at- 
tached to his native country, and that he never speaks or thinks or 
feels, like anative American. For this we do not blame him, but 
we do blame him and that severely for thus playing the character 
of a citizen of the United States, and calling this ‘ owr country’ 
apparently for the sole purpose of making his hostility to us as 
mischievous as possible, by attempting to give to the voluntary 
testimony of a foreigner and an enemy, all the weight derived from 
the slow, unwilling admissions of a friend and associate. We re- 
commend to him at parting, if he will persist to appear in the character 
of our fellow-citizen, to endeavour for his own sake to play it a little 
more naturally, and curb if possible his ungovernable propensity to 
abuse democracy, the fundamental principle of this, and all other 
free governments. 

Our fifth remark is, that we might, if we had chosen to take the 
trouble, have quoted more than one passage which conveyed a 
pretty compliment enough to the people of the United States in a 
general way. But as the uniform method of our author is to give 
us his general good word, and then prove that we do not deserve 
it, by particular details, we intentionally omitted troubling the reader 
with our acknowledgments for Mr. Bristed’s condescension. ‘Thus, 
for instance, after charging us with ‘national vanity,’ ‘ national 
drunkenness,’ ‘ national extravagance,’ with ‘ eating tobacco,’ 
‘ burning slaves,’ ‘murdering prosody,’ and other constituent 
qualities, habits, and characteristics of greatness, he concludes his 
seventh and last chapter with gravely and pompously observing— 
‘The result of all this is, that the American people possess physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral materials of national greatness superior 
to those of any other country.’ Our author is a great dealer in 
the non sequztur. 

Our sixth and last remark is, that Mr. John Bristed, who, in his 
political theories, lays it down as a maxim, as in the case of the 
seat of government, alluded to before, that political wisdom is al- 
together dependent on geographical situation, also applies this rule 
to morality, religion, habits, and manners. His position is, that 
New England is distinguished above all the other portions of the 
union, in all these requisites, and that a gradual deterioration is 
observed in proceeding towards the south. ‘The theory is almost 
as amusing as that of Mr. Gilbert, as quoted by ourauthor. Mr. 
Gilbert perceives a striking analogy between the human character 
and the productions of the soil—between the strength of the En- 
glish character, and the oak, peppermint, sloes, crabs, and sour 
cherries of the English soil! Thus Mr. John Bristed, who gravely 
reasons that as we recede from the salutary influence of Passama- 
quoddy, the most northern. extremity of our country, there will be 
tound a corresponding relaxation in morals, religion, &c. This 
Mr. Bristed, although he does not say it, probably ascribes to a 
gradual approximation to the neighbourhood of those states which 
produce live oak, naval stores, Virginia politicians, and other mis- 
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chievous things, to the great annoyance and discomfiture of his 
native England. That this is his private theory we have little 
doubt, because the proofs adduced by him to establish it, are alto- 
gether insufficient, as they appear at present in his book. 

He instances in support of this geographical system of morality, 
the prevalence of gaming, duelling, &c. in the southern states, bor- 
rowing his notions from Mr. Morse, and other writers, who, like 
Mr. Bristed, have followed him, without taking the trouble to in- 
quire into the alterations of manners that have taken place since 
the publication of Mr. Morse’s uncandid, and, in some parts, un- 
faithful delineations. Had Mr. Bristed taken the trouble to inquire, 
a thing, indeed, he seldom appears to have thought of, he would 
have known that the severity of the laws against duelling and gaming, 
have almost altogether put an end to these practices in the southern 
states. In Virginia, for instance, a law has been in force for some 
years past, making It necessary for every candidate for any public 
situation in the state government, to make oath that he has never 
directly or indirectly been concerned ina duel. This, in a state 
where every man looks forward to some kind of political honours, 
has been found so effectual, that since the passage of this law, there 
is no instance of a duel occurring, in Virginia, between Virginians. 

The laws against gaming are, if possible, yet more rigid and se- 
vere. Any civil officer is empowered. to enter a room where men 
are at play, and seize all the money found on the table, as forfeit- 
ure to the informer and the state. Nay, professed and notorious 
gamblers, are liable to be so/d at public auction; and an instance 
occurred within a few years, in Virginia, of a person thus publicly 
disposed of at one of the county courts. The consequence of these 
severe laws, has been an almost total suspension of gaming and 
duelling in the southern Atlantic states, with the exception of 
Georgia, for some years. A number of instances have occurred 
of duels in Georgia, whose proximity to Florida gives opportunity 
of evading the established penalties. 

it is not from any particular local attachments to the south, that 
we have offered these observations; but with a view of vindicating 
from undeserved, because unfounded aspersion, a gallant, high- 
minded, honour able, and patriotic portion of our countrymen, long 
the object of dislike and the theme of misrepresentation to British 
hirelings, and British Americans. We disclaim all ideas of any 
local distinctions in the United States;—we know of no geographi- 
cal lines and limits for piety or morality; and, if we have been 
found in the lists defending any particular section of our country, 
it was because this section was particularly assailed, and because 
no part of the United States can be calumniated, without staining 
the character of the nation. We are determined never to stand 
silently by, and see the reputation of any part of this nation exalted or 
depressed, on the score of its attachment or its hostility to Eng- 
land, without exposing the motives, and repelling the imputations 
of the impartial writer, as we have done those of Mr. Bristed. It 
is time, we should think, for these distinctions to be forgotten. 
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For ourselves, we are at all times glad to see New England praised; 
but we do not like to see it done at other people’s expense. We 
respect Massachusetts for her firmness in resisting British wrongs, 
at one time, and are willing to forget her want of firmness in re- 
sisting them on another. We respect Virginia as the elder sister 
of a glorious race—as the birth-place of the GREAT FATHER OF 
HIS COUNTRY, and of many other great and virtuous patriots; and, 
above all, as the uniform supporter of the true republican doctrines 
of our revolution. But, at the same time, we must beg the wri- 
ters of Virginia as well as Massachusetts to be pleased to recollect, 
that there are other members of this goodly confederation; and 
that their particular rivalry is a matter of no very particular con- 
sequence to any body but themselves. Perhaps it may be as well 
to give this hint to New York, which, of late, has exhibited several 
alarming symptoms of awakened consciousness of her prodigious 
dignity and consequence in the union. 
(Mole referred to in page 513.) 

This borrowing is an old trick of our author it would seem, for the Literary 
Panorama, a respectable Lendon Journal, laid claim to the better half of Mr. 
Bristed’s former publication on the resources of Britain. 

‘In morals, nothing is more commendable than self-review; and Pythagoras was 
perfectly right, when he inserted in his ‘“‘ Golden Verses,” the precept which 
commanded a recollection of every day, ere the slumbers of night were suffered 
to weigh down the eye-lids:—but, that reviewers, who spend their days in scru- 
tinizing others, pro bono publico, should be called on to review themselves, to 


praise or to censure themselves,—is placing them in a situation somewhat ludi- 
crous, and more than equally difficult and delicate. Such, nevertheless, is our 


situation with respect to the volume before us. It is areprint of a work publish-- 


ed in America by a gentleman of eminence in the literary world, who thought it 
his duty to enlighten his countrymen on subjects of the first importance to their 
political welfare. In performing this duty he has honoured the Literary Pano- 
rama with such continued attention, that almost half his performance is either a 
transcript, or an analysis of sentiments which on various occasions our work has 
supported or vindicated. The effect of this representation, depending, no doubt, 
greatly on the high respectability of Mr. Bristed’s character, was to bring even 
the partizans of France, themselves, to a pause, and to abate the velocity of cer- 
tain movements then in activity in the American government. In this instance, 
we trust we ‘ have done the state some service;’ it is a high honour to our humble 
labours. 

‘ In the year 1809, Mr. B. published ‘ Hints on the’ National Bankruptcy of Bri- 
tain, and on her Resources to maintain the Present Contest with France.’ A new 
edition of that work being demanded, the author has cast it into the present form, 
and has enlarged it by such considerable accessions of authorities and arguments, 
as entitle it to be considered as a new work. He has brought it down to the latest 
accounts of European affairs which had reached America; and we have the sat- 
isfaction of saying that nothing has occurred since, to weaken his inferences or 
expectations. 1 

‘ The object in Mr. B,’s mind was, to prove by the united testimony of the most 
competent evidence, that Britain is likely to support and to terminate the present 
contest with the tyrant of Europe, in an honourable, a safe, and an uninjured 
condition. For this purpose he quotes almost every writer who has examined 
the state of France, and the continent, or of Britain and her connexions. His 
conclusions are expressed in terms more energetic, perhaps, than our readers 
have been accustomed to from us; but altogether to the same purport. To enter 
more minutely into the contents of this volume would be irksome: the tables on 
which Mr. B. founds his inductions—the official reports on which he depends for 
facts—the informations, public or private, to which he appeals for the confirmed 
prosperity and power of Britain, have almost all appeared in our pages.’ 

Lit. Pan. vol. 11. 1812. 
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Art IV.—Notoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, 
Literature, and Politics. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

On salting meat, as practised in South 
America;—lItis generally observed, that 
the lymph contained in glands, under 
the ligaments of joints, or between the 
muscles, and their cellular membranes 
is what most indisposes flesh-meat 
from taking salt well, and consequently 
keeping long. 

An obvious practice has obtained, 
only perhaps among a few, of steeping 
meat for some hours in cold water, and 
afterwards wiping it dry, and pressing 
it well with a dry cloth, previous to salt- 
ing, for private family use. This with 
tongues, or flank pieces, seems almost 
indispensible in warm weather, in all 
countries, and is found to answer in all 
cases. 

The practice in salting, particularly 
flitches of pork, as also ships’ beef for 
the navy, is to discharge as much as pos- 
sible the lymph from either, by salting 
once moderately, and when the salt has 
dissolved in a small degree, to pile the 
meat sometimes with weight upon it, at 
others acting by its own weight, by 
which the same end is in a degree an- 
swered. 

Meat killed off from grass feed, or 
green meat of any kind, never takes 
salt so well as that which has been kept 
on dry, and less succulent food. The 
cause arises from a superabundance of 
lymph, difficult to be discharged, con- 
tained in the whole texture of the ani- 
mal fed upon grass. This however does 
not go to invalidate the propriety of pre- 
ferring fat meat, if fed some time pre- 
viously upon Indian corn, hay, oats, 
beans, or other dry food, such as is cal- 
culated to impart a firm consistency to 
the flesh of the animal. 

But, as the wild cattle of South Ame- 
rica cannot be controlled in their pas- 
turage, it is well to understand that 
grass-fed cattle may be rendered the 
more capable, (if not nearly equal to 
cattle fed on dry food) of taking salt, by 
salting moderately at first,—and after 
pressing by enormous weight, so as to 
expel the lymph, re-salting in the usual 
manner. But, in that case, it is expe- 
dient previously to lay the meat in cold 
water, for some little time, to alienate 
the lymph, and then wipe it dry &c. 

The use of sugar, where it is as cheap 
as salt, may be well recommended for 


trial, to the quantity of one half sugar, 
and one half salt, orsay, one third sugar. 

Dr. Stephen Hales, and the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, in their repeated experi- 
ments on the various modes of presery- 
ing meat for long keeping, found that 
sugar alone preserved it from putrefac- 
tion, quite as well as salt; but left rather 
a vapid taste, which rendered it not so 
pleasing to the palate, though not less 
nutritive, perhaps more so, than in the 
usual manner of salting. 

A small proportion of salt-petre wil 
greatly tend to prevent putrefaction, or 
any approach to it, in meat, without 
rendering it hard. 

The following proportions of sugar, 
salt, and salt-petre, constitute the fam- 
ed Hambro-pickle, which has been 
found to preserve meat most effectually 
in hot as well as cold climates. 

Six pounds of salt: 
Eight ounces of brown sugar, 
Six ounces of salt-petre. 

Dissolve these by boiling them in 
four‘ gallons of water. In this pickle 
when perfectly cold, keep any sort of 
flesh meat sunk, and stopped close. 

Fluid is particularly excellent for 
pork meat, and both keep beef from 
becoming over salt, or hard and dry 
when dressed. 

In the Crimea, and throughout the 
southern provinces of Russia, beef is 
potted, cured and preserved in a similar 
manner. 

South American beef could, yet more 
conveniently, be melted into portable 
soup, and thus exported. Portable soup 
is commonly sold at several shops in 
London, for distant voyages, and is 
found to keep good for years, in any 
climate. The recipe might be procured, 
and would be found extremely useful 
both in our Navy, and in our mercantile 
marine. 

A Spanish gentleman, Don Vene- 
zuela, has lately discovered that fresh 
meat may he preserved fresh for several 
years by keeping it immersed in molas- . 
ses, 

DRAMA. 

[Ithas become apractice of late years 
to mould the principal incidents of the 
more popular novels of the day to the 
purposes of the drama, and, by actual re- 
presentation, to endeavour to give to 
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those incidents an impressive effect, with 
a view to transfer to it a portion of the 

ublic favour, already powerfully pre- 
possessed by the original works; of this 
the play of Guy Mannering furnishes 
the most successful example. We have 
thought that Rob Roy might be convert- 
ed into a dramatic performance with 
considerable effect. A parallel might 
not inaptly be run between a chieftain 
with his clan, and the captain aad ban- 
dittiin the Forty Thieves, while Rob 
Roy’s cave, so ce.cbrated in history, 
might compare with the like retreat in 
that opera, which, at the commanding 
sound of ‘‘open Sesame,” knew to 
obey the countersign. 

A piece entitled Rob Roy has been 
introduced upon the London boards, 
founded upon the narrative already so 
well received by the public, but it does 
not yet appear with what success, Much 
judgment, spirit, and versatility ofgenius 
is necessary to adapt such a tale, so va- 
rious and refined in its transitions, so 
abounding in description of the secret 
workings of the human mind, which no 
outward representation can reach, to 
he laws of the stage; and precipitation 
arising from the urgency of the occa- 
sion, with the probability of competi- 
tion, is by no means favourable to the 
success desired. The following is the 
prologue to the play. ] 

PROLOGUE 


TO THE NEW DRAMA OF 


ROB ROY THE GREGARACH. 
Spoken by Mrs. Knight. 
When the sun marches in his mid-day 
height, 
And Earth, Air, Water, Heaven, all 
are bright, 
And the white clouds that wreathe their 
forms on high, 
Float o’er his light, like the thin drape- 


ry 

That modest beauty flings o’er Beauty’s 
face, 

Not to conceal, but lend a charm to 

, grace, 

All is thus warm and glorious to the 
view, 

For > the Sun that gives the golden 

ue; 

But change the hour, and let the moon’s 
pale beam, 

O’er the same spot of Earth in silence 
gleam, 

The fields look dark, the drooping flow- 
ers weep, 
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And Ocean’s sapphire waves in dark- 
ness slecp— 
The scene is still the same, but chang’d 


the hour, 

And ah! too soon is chang’d the guiding 
power:— 

"Tis thus the mighty one, the still un- 
known, 

With genius on MAcGREGor’s story 
shone, 

That in the telling made their deeds bis 
own. 

MacGreGor’s still the Hero of our 
tale, 

The scene’s the same, but half its glor- 
ies fail. 

A different light must lenda different 
hue, 

And scatter different shadows to the 
view. 


Drana VERNON, once of nought afraid, 
Is now a timid, self-retiring maid; 
HELEN, more great in virtue and in 


crimes, 

Stands like a granite in the shock of 
times; 

And more is broken from the Novel’s 
scene, 

Like ruins, telling of the things have 
been. 

Be gentle, friends, nor with too rude a 
blow 

Crush a young plant, that, suffered still 
to grow, 

May live in one and not far distant 
hour, 


To offer to your hand a sweeter flower. 
Oh! might my voice—but ’twere unfit, 


reveal 

The pangs your Poet now is doom’d to 
feel: 

His doubts, his hopes, his agony of 
fear, 

Long sleepless nights—and sometimes 
too the tear 

That manhood wears, and yet disdains 
to wear. 

If, but Oh, no!—for you have ever 
been 

The generous patrons of his mimic 
scene. 

Forgive his doubts, and, if he be to 
blame, 

His wish to please you well may share 
the shame. 

’'Tis ‘true his toil has woven but a 
wreath 

Of flow’rets springing wildly on the 
heath, 


Yet gratitude’s fair blossomings now 
bind 
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The humble gift for your acceptance 
twin’d; 
And should your kindness deign to wear 
one flower 
Of ali his care has cull’d in weary 
hour, 
With grateful heart, ere dies the cir- 
cling year, 
He hopes to bring his votive offering 
here. 
ANECDOTES. 
Etymological Anecdote.—A dispute 
once arose in the way of raillery, be- 
tween the earl of Temple and the first 
lord Lyttleton, on the comparative an- 
tiquity of their families. Lord Lyttle- 
ton contended that the name of Gren- 
ville was originally Greenfield; lord 
Temple insisted that it was derived 
from Grande Ville. ‘Well then,” 
said lord Lyttleton, ‘if you will have 
it so, my family may boast of the high- 
er antiquity; for Little towns were cer- 
tainly antecedent to Great cities; but 
of you will be content with the more 
humble derivation, I will give up the 
point, for green fields were certainly 
more ancient than either.” 


Admiral Roddam.—The good admi- 
ral attributed his capture to the ship 
missing stays at one time, under the 
management of lieutenant James Wal- 
lace, while he was taking some refresh- 
ment. This was some hours before 
the Greenwich was taken; but the 
missing stays got the ship entangled 
with those of the enemy, in some way 
or other, so that the misfortune was 
never recovered. The admiral used 
to relate with much good humour, that 
when he gave the printer at Kingston 
directions to publish the minutes of the 
court martial, he ordered a copy to be 
first given to each member of the court 
martial, to his brother officers, te some 
other friends, and to sell the remain- 
der. It was some time afterwards that 
he again saw his publisher, when, in 
order to settle accounts, the book was 
referred to, and the man stated, that, 
according to order, so many copies had 
been disposed of. ‘ Why that is the 
number I ordered you to give away in 
my name, how many have you sold?” — 

«« Not one,” was the reply, “ though I 
advertised in all the papers.”—That is 
strange!” said captain Roddam, “ for 
admiral Byng’s trial went through two 
or three editions ina week.”” That is 
a different case,” said the printer; ‘if 
you had been condemned to be shot, 


your trial would have sold as well; but 
the public take no interest in an hon- 
ourable acquittal.” 

ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Poets and Painters.—It is danger- 
ous to disoblige either a great Poet, or 
Painter. Virgil in his second book of 
the Georgics, had bestowed very high 
eulogiums on the fertile territory of 
Nole Campania; but the inhabitants of 
this city not choosing to allow their 
waters to run through his lands, he 
erased Nole, and put Ora in its place. 
Dante also placed his master Brunetto, 
who had offended him, in his ** Inferno” 
—such is the vengeance of poets: Mi- 
chel Angelo constituted the pope’s mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, Biggio, an im- 
perative personage in Hell, in his pic- 
ture of ‘the last judgment!”—Such is 
the vengeance of painters. 


Philip, Duke of Burgundy.—This 
prince was often accustomed to disguise 
himself, and to visit the different pub- 
lic-houses, that he might hear what the 
people were saying: one day he met, in 
a resort of this kind, with a man who 
sm ke very illof him, and who, know- 
ing the duke the moment he cast his 
eyes on him, fell at his feet and implor- 
ed his pardon. The duke granted it im- 
mediately: bnt gave him this warning, 
‘¢ Never again to speak of the conduct 


of princes; for if thou speakest well of 


39 


them,”’ said he, ‘‘ thy words are false; 
and if ill, thou art liable to suffer every 
misfortune that power can inflict. 
Paul, the Asiatic Hunter.—Paul 
was, for many years, employed as su- 
perintendent of the elephants stationed 
at Danpore, generally from fifty to an 
hundred in number. This remarkable 
man was abort six feet two inches in 
hight, his ma» was more than propor- 
tionably stout, and his disposition was 
completely indicative of the country* 
which gave him birth. Nothing could 
ever rouse him toa state of merriment, 
even amidst the uproar of midnight 
festivity, of which he partook freely; 
but without being affected in the least 
by the copious libations, even of spirits, 
while others confined themselves to 
wine. Paul would sit nearly silent, 
with an unvarying countenance, twirl- 
ing his thumbs, and occasionally volun- 
teering with a German song, delivered 
with closed eyes, the thumbs still twirl- 


* He was a German. 
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ing, and with obvious tokens of delight 
at the sound of his own voice; which, 
though not offensive, was by no means 
equal to his own opinion of its merits. 
Paul never took offence; he was bent 
on making money, and his exertions 
were in the end amply successful. He 
was possessed of a coolness and pre- 
sence of mind, which gave him a won- 
derful superiority in all matters relating 
to tiger-hunting. He rarely rode but 
on a bare pad, and ordinarily by him- 
self, armed with an old musket, and 
furnished with a small pouch containing 
his powder and ball. He was, however, 
remarkably nice in the selection of ele- 
phants for this purpose; and as he was 
for many years in charge of such num- 
bers, in which changes were perpetu- 
ally made, from requisitions for service, 
and from new arrivals, we may justly 
conclude, that he did not fail to keep 
himself well provided, by the reserva- 
tion of such as were, In his opinion, best 
qualified for his views. 

The consciousness of his own corpo- 
real powers, as well as the steadiness of 
the animal that bore him, and the con- 
tinual practice in which he lived, could 
not fail to render Paul successful, even 
had his disposition been somewhat less 
phlegmatic, and his mind less steady. 
Accordingly all were governed by him, 
when after game; for which he would 
search toa great distance, and would 
perhaps set off thirty or forty miles with 
as many elephants, on hearing of a tiger 
having committed depredations. As to 
hog-hunting, Paul thought it beneath 
his notice; and, as he used to express 
himself, ‘left that to the boys.’ In- 
deed, it was very rare to sce him on a 
horse. His weight and disinclination, 
no doubt, were partly the causes of his 
rarely taking to the saddle; but, as he 
was a great dealer in elephants, we 
may fairly conjecture, that the display 
of such as were ready for the market, 
was the motive which operated princi- 
pally towards his riding elephants on all 
occasions. 

Paul’s aims were at the head or the 
heart, and in general his shots were 
well placed; rarely deviating many in- 
ches from the parts at which he levelled 
his musket. He charged very amply, 
and never missed of effect for want of 
powder. 

He used eften to remark, that he 
could instantly, at the sight of a tiger, 


decide whether or not it hcd*-sen in the 
habit of attacking the human race,for 
whether its devastations had been con- 
fined to cattle, &c. He observed that 
such as had once killed a man, ever 
after cared but little for any other 
prey; and that they could be distin- 
guished by the remarkable darkness of 
their skins, and by a redness in the cor- 
nea, or whites of the eyes. 

Paul was assuredly a competent 
judge, but this assertion partook more 


of hypothesis than reason.—Orviental 
Field Sports. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The following easy, simple, and in- 
fallible Method of forcing every Fruit- 
tree to blossom and to bear Fruit, has 
been translated from the German of the 
Rev. Gro. Cnarntes Lewis HEMPEL, 
(Secretary to the Pomological Society 
of Altenburgh in Saxony), by George 
Henry Noehden, LL. D. F. L.S. &e. 
—‘ In my early years I saw my father, 
who was fond of Pomology, and skilled 
in that science, cutting a ring on sev- 
eral branches of trees, which already 
were in blossom, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing, by that means :arger fruit 
than usual. This was not his own in- 
vention, but as far I recollect, de- 
rived froma French journal. 30 years 
ago, when I was a boy, I practised this 
operation, in imitation of him and 
thereby obtained larger pears, and 
plums. In repeating this operation of 
ringing the branches, which I did mere- 
ly for the purpose of getting larger 
fruit, I observed that the branches so 
operated upon always bore the next 
year By this reiterated appearance 
I was lead to the idea, that perhaps 
this mode of ringing the bark might 
be a means of compelling every un- 

roductive branch to yield fruit. 
With this view I cut rings upon acon- 
siderable number of branches, which as 
yet showed no blossoms; and found, by 
repeating the experiment, the truth of 
my supposition indisputably confirmed 
by experience. The application of this 
experiment, whereby uponevery bough 
or branch fruit may artificially be pro- 
duced, is very simple and easy. With a 
sharp knife make acut in the bark of 
the branch, which you mean tw force 
to bear, and not far from the place 
where it is connected with the stem, 
or, ifit be a small branch or shoot, near 
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to where it is joined to the larger bough: 
the cut is to go round the branch, or 
to encircle it and to penetrate to the 
wood. A quarter of an inch from this 
cut, you make a secone cut like the 
frst, round the branch, os that, by 
both encircling the branch, you have 
marked a ring upon thebranch, a 
quarter of an iach broad, between the 
two cuts. The bark between these 
two cuts you take clean away with 
a knife, down to the wood removing 
even thefine inner bark, which im- 
mediately lies upon the wood, so that no 
connexion whatever remains between 
the two parts of the bark, but the bare 
and naked wocd appears white and 
smooth. But this bark-ring, which is to 
compel the tree to bear, must be made 
at the right time, that is, when in all 
nature the buds are strongly swelling 
or are breaking out into blossom. In the 
same year a callus is formed at the ed- 
ges of the ring, on both sides, and the 
connexion of thebark, that had been 
interrupted, is restored again without 
any detriment to the tree or the 
branch opperated upon, in which the 
artificial wound soon again grows 
over. By this simple though arti- 
ficial means of forcing every fruit-tree, 
with certainty, to bear, you obtain 
the following important advantages: 
1. You may compel every young 
tree of which you do not know the sort 
to show its fruit, and decide sooner 
whether, being of a good quality, it 
may remain in its first state, or requires 
to be grafted. 2. You may thereby, 
with certainty, get fruit of every good 
sort of which you wish to see the pro- 
duce in the next year. 3. This meth- 
od may probably serve to increase con- 
siderably the quantity of fruit in the 
country.—The branches so operated 
upon are hung full of fruit, while the 
others, that are not ringed, often have 
nothing, or very little, on them. This 
effect 1s easy to be explained from the 
theory of the motion of thesap. For, 
when the sap moves slowly in a tree, it 
produces fruit-buds, which is the case 
in old trees; when it moves vigorously, 
the tree forms wood, or runs into shoots, 
ashappens with young trees. .Though I 
arrived at this discovery myself in con- 
sequence of trying the same process 
with a different view, namely, to in- 
crease only the size of the fruit, but 
not to force barren branches, that were 
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this latter application being before 
quite unknown to me; I will, on thatac- 
count, by no means give myself out for 
the first inventor of this opperation: but- 
I was ignorant of the effects to be pro- 
duced by this method, and only discov 
ered them by repeated experiments of 
my own, which I made for the promo- 
tion of Pomology. Frequent experience 
of the completest success has confirmed 
the truth of my observations. Nor do I 
think that this method is generally 
known; at least, to all those to whom [ 
showed the experiment, the effect pro- 
duced apeared new and surprising.” 
EFFECT OF HOT WATER ON FLOWERS. 

By the following process, the lover of 
flowers will be able to prolong, for a 
day, the enjoyment of their short-lived 
beauty. Most flowers begin to droop 
and fade after being kept during 24 
hours in water; a few may be revived 
by substituting fresh water but all (the 
most fugacious, such as the poppy, and 
perhapsone or two others, excepted) 
may be completely restored by the use 
of hotwater. For this purpose, place the 
flowers in scalding water, deep enough 
to cover about one third of the length of 
the stem; by the time the water has be- 
come cold, the flowers will have become 
erect and fresh, then cut off the coddled 
end of the stems, and put them into cold 
water. — 

MEcHANICS. 

Mr. Ackermann has taken out a 
Patent fora most useful and ingenious 
invention, viz. a Moveable Axle appli- 
cable to all Four-wheeled Carriages. 
Its advantages over the stiff axle are 
numerous:—A carriage with the Move- 
able Axle will turnin a much more lim- 
ited space:—It permits a carriage to be 
built shorter, and of course diminishes 
the draught.—It affords complete secu- 
rity against upsetting, and is, in like 
manner, a safeguard against accidents 
in turning. the wheels never changing 
their position, but only their direction. 
—With the Moveable Axle the fore- 
wheels can be made much higher, while 
the body may be hung lower. A high 
fore-wheel adds much to the beauty of 
a carriage, while it also greathy reduces 
the draught and surmounts obstructions 
with much greater facility.—It is by no 
means so liable to break as the stiff 
axle; and the breaking of the perch- 
bolt is rendered next to impossible.-—A 
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Axle requires but six pieces of timber, 
including the pole, instead of twenty. 
This gives the carriage an airy appear- 
ance, and reduces the rattling noise. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Anew periodical paper, devoted to li- 
terary and political discussions, has been 
spoken of for some time past; and what 
is very extraordinary tothose who know 
the profound indifference with which 
publications of this kind are regarded, 
the one above mentioned was a general 
subject of conversation even before it 
made its appearance. The names of 
the conductors were mentioned. Among 
them are several members of the French 
Academy, and various young writers 
who nobly follow their footsteps in li- 
terature and public affairs. 

The first number has just appeared 
under the title of the Political and Lit- 
erary Spectator. At the head we ob- 
serve the names of MM. Auger, Lacra- 
telle and Campenon ofthe French Aca- 
demy; Deprez, Droz, Loyson, Pariset, 
Lourdoueix, &c. The Spectator will 
not be periodical in the strict sense of 
the word, but in course of the year fifty 
two numbers will be published at inter- 
vals nearly equal. It is evident that 
the public have nothing to lose by this 
arrangement, and that the proprietors 
have every thing to gain. 

The first article, which serves as an 
introduction to the Spectator, is happily 
selected. It is a sort of dedication to 
France, an homage to the country, 
which has the more claims to the re- 
spect and love of her children because 
she isunfortunate. M Lacratellehas un- 
dertaken to repel the outrages of Lord 
Stanhope; in the mouth of an English- 
man, a member of the English House 
of Peers, he places the apology of a na- 
tion, which daily proves that she can 
endure any thing except contempt. 
This first article is entitled, A Speech 
which might have been delivered in the 
British House of Peers, in reply to 
Lord Stanhope’s Speech. 

M. Lacratelle says, that the eux. 
ments ofa Frenchman are frequ«tly 
observable in this Speech; but he auds, 
he does not fear being reproached with 
having yielded too much to this feeling. 

€ can assure him that wherever this 
Speech might be delivered, it would 
enjoy over that of his opponent the ad- 
vantages which reason and true eleva- 
tion of sentiment maintain in every 
VOL. XI. : 
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country over the malignant ideas and 
unjust prejudices of a mind blinded by 
passion. 

The literary portion of the Spectator 
is not less ably written than the political 
articles. It comprises a review on the 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Ma- 
dame d’ Epinay, by M. Auger, which 
is without contradiction one of the best 
that ever issued from the pen of that 
justly celebrated critic.—F'rench pa- 
per- we 

RussIAN LITERATURE. 

Mr. Stanislave Siestrencewitz deBo- 
heisz, Metropolitan Archbishop of Bo- 
hilew, Las published a work in French, 
under the title of Recherches Histori- 
gues sur V origine des Sarmates, des 
Esclavons, et des Slaves, under the peri- 
ods of the conversion of these people to 
Christianity. [tis in4 vols. 8vo. and 
has three mapsand a portrait of the auth- 
or. Though written in French, aad pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh about four 
years ago it is hardly known,we believe, 
to the rest of Europe,which induces us to 
give some account of it. The author fix- 
es inthe year 2143 before the vulgar era, 
the emigration of two Scythian Bactrian 
Princes, and their arrival in Cappado- 
cia: in 1514 the passage of the Scythians 
into Europe, and their settlement near 
the Borysthenes. In 1475 (still before 
Christ) the Scythians are attacked in 
Tauris by Sesostris, and repulse him. 
Twenty years after, a colony of Medes 
(Enetes or Slaves) settle on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The Enetes arrive in 
Thrace in 1209;in Italy, in 1183. In 380 
the Sarmatians pass into Eurepe, and 
Scythia takes the name of Sarmatia. 
From the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, the facts and the details be- 
come too numerous to be pointed out 
here. The author introduces them in 
his first three volumes without either 
proving or discussing them. The quo- 
tations contained in the fourth volume, 
do not consist of transcriptions or illus- 
trations of texts, but merely in ref- 
erences to the author’s books and chap- 
ters, where we are to find the authori- 
ties in support of the narratives or re- 
sults in the three treatises, on the Sar- 
matians, the Esclavons, and the Slaves. 
The Esclavons must not be confounded 
with the Slaves. They were neither 
pure Slaves nor pure Sarmatians: their 
nation, formed by the Yazyk Sarma- 
tians, included many Illyrians, who 
were Slaves by origin. The Greeks 
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translated the name of Slaves (praiswor- 
thy) by that of Enetes (celebrated,) &c. 
The method followed in this work is not 
perhaps very strict, but it displays much 
rescarch, and contains curious data. 
— Lit. Gaz. 
LuTHER’s MARRIAGE. 

There has just appeared in Germany 
a work entitled, 4 Description of all 
the Curiosities relative to Martin Lu- 
ther; the author is M. Berger, Director 
of the Hospital of Eisleben. He appears 
highly indignant at an assertion made 
by a Catholic of distinction, who con- 
tends that Luther was in reality never 
married. M. Berger has taken infinite 
pains to collect authentic documents, 
in which the following facts are incon- 
testably proved. The author regards 
them as highly important to posteri- 
ty:— 

‘On the 13th of June 1523, whilst 
Dr. Pommer, the painter Cranach, and 
the advocate Apell, were discoursing 
with Martin Luther, the latter re- 
quested that they would accompany 
him to call on the notary Reichenbach. 
Catharine Bora, a reformed nun, lodged 
in Reichenbach’s house, leading a life 
of modesty and piety. Luther asked 
her whether she was willing to become 
his wife? At first she did not know 
whether he was joking or in earnest, 
and she returned no answer. Luther 
however declared that he was serious, 
and Catharine at length gave him her 
hand. The marriage ceremony was 
performed on the 27th of June. In 
order that it might be joyfully cele- 
brated, the magistrates delivered to the 
guests four bottles of Malmsey wine, 
an equal portion of Rhenish wine, and 
six quarts of Franconian wine. The 
council of the city moreover presented 
Martin Luther with a tun of Eimbrick 
beer. 

‘ Finally, as an additional proof of 
their admiration for the Reformer, the 
magistracy pledged themselves, in the 
pame of the citizens, to pay for all the 
wine he might consume for the space 
of a year. The whole of these dona- 
tions amounted to the sum of three 
thalers, four groschens, and two pfen- 
nings.’—This is certainly not the way 
in which Plutarch wrote the lives of his 
illustrious men. Lit. Gaz. 

LitHoGRAPHY. 

The art of Lithography continues to 

make most rapid progress in France, 


from the rival exertions of Count Las- 
TEYRIE and M. ENGLEemAnn; their 
spirited emulation has done for it what 
a monopoly would not have accomplish- 
ed in a century. Under Count Lastey- 
rie’s care, it rivals copper in almost 
every line of engraving; and possesses, 
besides, advantages peculiar to itself. 
A series of Lithographic prints, by 
Count Lasteyrie, is now publishing at 
Paris; the second number of which, 
containing six plates, has just appeared; 
the sixth plate is written music, or, as 
the Lithographers denote it, autograph- 
ed music. ‘The method by which this 
plate is executed displays one of the 
most important advantages of Litho- 
graphy: a person writes a letter, com- 
poses music, or makes a drawing on 
paper in the ordinary way, excepting 
that he uses a peculiar ink; this is 
transferred to the stone by simply pas- 
sing it through the press, and the stone, 
without further preparation, is ready 
to print off thousands of proofs, all 
equally perfect. It is this quality of 
Lithography that has secured its admis- 
sion into all the French public offices; 
by its means 60,000 or 70,000 procla- 
mations, in the autograph of the minis- 
ter, maybe taken off and dispatched 
before the plate even could be engrav- 
ed. — Gent. Mag. 
Maternal Tenderness.—The superi- 
ority to all selfish considerations which 
characterizes maternal tenderness, hath 
often elevated the conduct of women in 
low life, and perhaps never appeared 
more admirably than in the wife of a 
soldier of the 55th regiment, serving in 
America during the campaign, 1777. 
Sitting ina tent with her husband at 
breakfast, a bomb entered, and fell be- 
tweenthem and a bed where their infant 
lay asleep. The mother begged her 
spouse would go round the bomb before 
it exploded, and take away the baby, 
as his dress would allow him to pass 
the narrow space between the dreadful 
messenger of destruction and the bed. 
He refused, and left the tent calling to 
his wife to hasten away, as in less than 
a minute the fuse would communicate 
to the great mass of combustibles. The 
poor woman, absorbing all care in anx- 
iety to save her child, tucked up her 
petticoats to guard against touching the 
bomb, snatched the unconscious inno- 
cent, and was hardly out of reach, when 
all the murderous materials were scat- 
tered around. Major C of the 55th 
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regiment hearing of this action, distin- 
guished the heroine with every mark 
of favour. She survived many years to 
lament his fate at fort Montgomery, in 


the following month of October. 
La Belle Assemblee. 
Mrs. Hayley.-The extensive intellec- 
tual endowments of this lady, entitles 
her to a place among the illustrious, 
and her being the sister of the celebrat- 
ed John Wilkes, will, at least, class her 
amongst the distinguished. Her first 
husband was an opulent merchant, on 
whose demise she gave her hand to Mr. 
Hayley, his clerk, He was a mere 
man of business, absorbed in commer- 
cial pursuits, while his lady was exceed- 
ingly well informed, had read a great 
deal, was possessed of fine taste and lit- 
erary judgment. She therefore sought 
out with avidity, the society of those 
who were distinguished by their talents 
and writings; but those she thus prefer- 
red were male writers only; for she al- 
ways evinced the utmost contempt for 
her own sex, and it was no uncommon 
sight to see her surrounded at table 
with ten or twelve eminent men, with- 
out a single female. 

She attended all the most remarkable 
trials at the Old Bailey, where she re- 
cularly had a certain place reserved for 
her, Every summer she made an ex- 
cursion to such parts of the kingdom as 


she had not before visited, always ac- 
companied by a single male friend. 

After her husband’s death, she had a 
house at Bromley, the measured dis- 
tance of which, from her town resi- 
dence, in Great Ayliffe-street, Good- 
man’s fields, was ten miles. Her car- 
riage was drawn by four beautiful! black 
horses, and on stepping into it, she tock 
her watch in her hand, allowing her 
coachman exactly one hour i in going or 
coming. She was extravagantly fond 
of the drama, had a box at each of the 
theatres, and generally went from one 
house to the other. She allowed her 
coachman only half an hour to drive 
from Goodman’s fields to either of the 
theatres. Her carriage was always 
built after the nicest rules of fashion, 
and elegantly finished. 

When on the verge of seventy, Mrs. 
Haley bestowed her hand and fortune 
on a young man not thirty, with whom 
she departed for America. In a very 
short interval, a separation was judged 
expedient. She had confided every thing 
to the generosity of her husband, and 
with such an allowance as he thought 
proper to make her, she soon re-crossed 
the Atlantic; and after a short residence 
in London, fixed herself at Bath, where, 
to use the words of the learned Mr. 
Beloe, from whom we have partly glean- 
ed this anecdote, she passed 

** An old age of cards.” 
La Belle Assemblee. 





ArT. V.—VPoetry. 


From a new book called “The Fudge family in Paris, by the authof of 
the Two Penny Post Bag,” who is generally supposed to be Anacreon Moore, we 
extract the following, not as the best, but the shortest pieces. In our next we 
hope to give an account of this amusing little work which though full of political 
and local allusions, some of which are unintelligible on this side of the Atlantic, 


is still replete with humour and entertainment. 


We particularly admire the 


edifying epistles of Mr. Bob Fudge, one of that species of beings called in the 
fashionable slang ‘‘ Dandies,”? who are thus described by Miss Biddy Fudge. 


A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, and lac’d, 
Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the waist: 

Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet to scholars. 
With heads, so immoveably stuck in shirt- collars, 

That seats like our music-stools soon must be found them. 
To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look round them 


The race it seems flourishes on both sides of the Atlantic. 

At the end of the book we find the beautiful monody on Sheridan, published 
in a recent number of the Magazine, (p. 186 of the present volume) which of 
itself is sufficient te indentigy the author, and the following 

LINES ON THE DEATH OF MR. P-RC—y-L. 

In the dirge we sung o’er him no censure was heard. 
Unembitter’d and free did the tear-drop descend; 
We forgot, in that hour, how the statesman had err’d. 
And wept for the husband, the father, and friena! 
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* Written soon after Bonaparte’s transportation to St. Helena, 
+ Tom, I suppose, was ‘“‘ assisted” to this Motto by Mr. Jackson, who, it is well known 
keeps the most learned company going. 


§ Transported. 
7 A Life Guardsman, one of the Fancy, who distinguished himself, and was killed in the 
memorable set-to at Waterloo. 


Poetry. 


Oh, proud was the meed his integrity won 
And gen’rous indeed were the tears that were shed, 
When, in grief, we forgot all the ill he had done, 
And, though wrong’d by him living, bewail’d him, when dead. 
Even now, if one harsher emotion intrude, 
Tis to wish he had chosen some lowlier state, 
Had known what he was—and, content to be good, 
Had ne’er, for our ruin, aspir’d to be great. 
So, left through their own little orbit to move, 
His years might have roll’d inoffensive away; 
His children might still have been bless’d with his love, 
And England would ne’er have been curs’d with his sway. 


EPISTLE y 
FROM TOM CRIB TO BIG BEN. 
CONCERNING SOME FOUL PLAY IN A LATE TRANSACTION. * 


*¢ Ahi, mio Ben!”,—MeErastasio. } 


What! Ben, my old hero, is this your renown? 

Is this the new go?—kick a man when he’s down! 

When the foe has knock’d under, to tread on him then— 
By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben! 

‘Foul! foul! all the lads of the fancy exclaim— 
Cuarvey Sxock is electrified—BerLcHER spits flame— 
And Motyneux—ay, even BLAcky, cries “‘ shame!” 
Time was, when JoHNn BuLt little difference spied 

’Twixt a foe at his feet, and a friend at his side; 

When he found (such his humour in fighting and eating) 
His foe, like his beef-steak, the sweeter for beating— 

But this comes, Master Ben, of your curst foreign notions, 
Your trinkets, wigs, thingumbobs, gold lace and lotions; 
Your Noyaus,Curacoas, and Devil knows what— 

(One swig of Blue Ruin{ is worth the whole lot! 

Your great and small crosses,—(my eyes, what a brood! 

A cross-buttock from me would do some of them good!) 
Which have spoilt you, till hardly a drop, my old porpoise, 
Of pure English claret is left in your corpus; 

And (as Jim says) the only one trick, good or bad, 

Of the fancy you’re up to, is fibbing, my lad! 

Hence it comes,—-Box Ana, disgrace to thy page!— 
Having floor’d by good luck, the first swell of the age, 
Having conquer’d the prime one, that mié/’d us all round, KA 
You kick’d him, old Ben, as he gasp’d on the ground! % 
Ay--just at the time to show spunk, if you’d got any— 
Kick’d him, and jaw’d him, and /ag’d} him to Botany! 4 
Oh, shade of the Cheesemonger!{ you, who, alas! 
Doubled up, by the dozen, those Mounseers in brass, 
On that great day of milling, when blood lay in lakes, 
When kings held the bottle, and Europe the stakes, 
Look down upon Ben—see him, dung-hil/ all o’er, 
Insult the fall’n foe, that can harm him no more; 

Out, cowardly spooney!—again and again, 

By the fist of my father, I blush for thee, Ben. 

To shew the white feather is many men’s doom, 

But, what of one feather?>—Ben shows a whole Plume. 
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END OF VOLUME XI. . 











